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ABSTRACT 


The functional correspondence between position in the ecological order and status 
in the social order is disrupted by migration. The sequence of changes in the relation- 
ship between the position and status of migrants may be viewed as phases of the as- 
similative process. Among Chinese in Hawaii the main stages in this sequence have 
been: a plantation period, with social isolation and residential and occupational segre- 
gation; a period of urbanization, with residential segregation but expanding occupa- 
tional distribution; a third period, still in process, with residential dispersion within the 
city, continued infiltration into all parts of the occupational structure, and increased 
social contacts with other groups in the interracial society. In the latest phase of the 
process status of the person again tends to coincide with position but in a larger, more 
impersonal society. 


The analysis of the process of assimilation may be aided by tracing 
the relationship between the changing position of an immigrant 
group within the competitive system of a society and the status 
changes among members of the group within that society. In the 
highly traditionalized village communities from which Chinese im- 
migrants came to Hawaii, a person’s status, his social standing, and 
his conception of himself tended to correspond with his location in 
the community and his position in the village economy." In fact, a 
person’s position and his status in such a situation were so closely 


«I am indebted to Robert E. Park for the distinctions between location, position, 
and status used here. For a partial treatment of his point of view, see R. E. Park, “The 
Concept of Position in Sociology,’ Publications of the American Sociological Society, 
XX (Chicago, 1926), 1-14. 
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interrelated that only by a process of abstraction could any dis- 
tinction between the two be drawn. Change in location by migration 
to a new country disrupted this correspondence between position and 
status and provided circumstances which enable us to observe more 
clearly the difference between the two and to describe the re-estab- 
lishment of an interlocking between them within a very different 
social and moral order. 

When the Chinese became a migrant his economic position in- 
evitably changed from one in the village to one in the ecological order 
of the frontier community to which he had migrated. He was not 
prepared upon arrival, however, to become a part of any common 
culture order there. Nor was he at first interested in the status-val- 
ues given to various occupations in the new community. While he 
had given up his occupational position at home to seek his “‘fortune”’ 
abroad, his intention was ultimately to secure a new position in his 
native village economy and a more enviable status among his fellow- 
villagers. At one and the same time, therefore, he was competing, 
temporarily he thought, for an advantageous position in a frontier 
community and striving to improve permanently his status in the old 
world. But as the migrant changed from a sojourner to a settler, he 


gradually reoriented his status-seeking activities and his conception 
of himself. From this point of view, the extent to which the area in 
which the migrant seeks status becomes identical with the area in 
which he competes for position may serve as an index of the degree of 
his assimilation. 


Two types of data indicate the changing position of the Chinese in 
Hawaii: (1) their dispersion into different occupational classes and 
(2) their residential dispersion after being originally segregated. 


CHANGES IN OCCUPATIONAL POSITION 


The first influx of Chinese into Hawaii in considerable numbers be- 
gan in 1852 with their importation as contract laborers by white 
owners of sugar plantations. Their legal status was defined by a 
“‘master and servant act”’ which carried penal sanctions, and during 
this early period the Chinese were bound into temporary servitude 
for five years at three dollars a month and “keep.”’ The position of 
these migrants, of course, was at the bottom of the plantation divi- 
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sion of labor. By the dominant whites Chinese were welcomed as 
utilities, as cheap and industrious instruments to perform unskilled, 
menial plantation labor. They were there for work, not for participa- 
tion in Island society. 

Newly arrived Chinese migrants did not regard this as exploita- 
tion. Instead, they thought of themselves as favored by their god of 
wealth. Translated into village terms, the plantation wage was fab- 
ulous. But Chinese discovered that they could make their “for- 
tunes” faster in other ways than as indentured laborers, and as soon 
as possible most of them left the plantations for other occupations. 
Thousands went into independent agricultural ventures such as rice- 
farming and banana-raising, and others became the ubiquitous rural 
peddlers and village storekeepers. Eventually, prospects of a more 
lucrative future in the port city of Honolulu resulted in a process of 
urbanization; by 1930, 71.1 per cent of the entire Chinese population 
was concentrated in Honolulu alone. 

The point at which a Chinese penetrated the urban occupational 
structure depended upon such factors as the length of time the mi- 
grant had spent in rural Hawaii before coming into the city, the 
amount of money he had accumulated, the skills he had acquired at 
home or in Hawaii, and the position which had been achieved by 
relatives upon whom he could depend for assistance. The first job in 
Honolulu for many was unskilled labor. Others became domestic 
servants, cooks, and waiters. As the years passed an observable 
movement into skilled and proprietary positions took place. In the 
eighties and nineties Chinese secured virtual monopoly of laundries, 
tailor shops, restaurants, and small trade. This dominance has sub- 
sequently been broken by the occupational climbing of other mi- 
grants, particularly Japanese, but census reports have nevertheless 
shown a steady improvement in the position of Chinese in Hawaii’s 
occupational structure. By 1930, 50.1 per cent of the employed Chi- 
nese males were engaged in professional, proprietary, clerical, and 
skilled forms of employment. Of the 136,505 males of all races gain- 
fully employed in the Territory only 36.6 per cent were in these oc- 
cupational classes. The relative positions of Chinese males in the 
Island occupational structure in 1910, 1920, and 1930 are indicated 
by the indices in Table 1. 
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The occupational indices show an increasing concentration of 
Chinese in professional, proprietary, and clerical classes, classes 
which in Western urban society tend to confer highest social status. 
Accompanying this trend has been a decline in the proportional rep- 
resentation of Chinese in the lower occupational brackets, with the 
exception of the domestic class.’ 


TABLE 1 
OCCUPATIONAL INDICES OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED CHINESE 
MALES, BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES, HAWATIAN 
ISLANDS, 1910-30* 


Occupational Class Ig10 


Professional 36 
Proprietary... .. 275 
Clerical...... 140 
83 
70 
139 
257 
80 


* These indices - obtained by dividing the percentage of all employed 
Chinese males engaged in a given class of occupations by the percentage of the 
a employed males who are engaged in the same occupational class and multi- 


pl ng the wd my oe > by roo. An occupational index of 100, then, would mean that 
Rings had a ‘‘normal proportion”’ of the positions within the occupational 
class. An index above or below 100 represents a deviation from the “‘normal pro- 
portion,”’ either in the direction of excessive concentration or of a lack of expected 
representation in the particular class of occupations. Cf. Andrew W.-Lind, An 
Island Community: Ecological Succession in Hawaii (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, £988), 252. 


The total numbers of employed Chinese males for the three dates, as reported 
by the Census, are as follows: 1910, 13,742; 1920, 11,110; and 1930, 8,571. 


A significant feature of data which show the favorable position of 
Chinese in preferred classes of occupations is the fact that an in- 
creasing number of Hawaiian-born Chinese have been able to estab- 
lish themselves in positions of an interracial or nonracial character. 
Among professional men, some, such as a few physicians and den- 
tists, have an interracial clientele, and some academic men have 
secured their positions on the basis of achievement, irrespective of 
their racial origin. Chinese have obtained a wide variety of positions 

* The excessive proportion of Chinese males in the domestic class is largely accounted 
for by the fact that these data include only males and few males of other racial groups 
have entered domestic service. Also, the Census classifies all types of cooks as “serv- 


ants,” which means that numerous Chinese cooks in restaurants and hotels are included 
here in the domestic class. 


| | 
1920 1930 
46 100 
308 393 
214 347 
64 | 47 
72 gI 
| 84 92 
279 414 
| 80 | 54 
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in the interracially organized and operated government services. 
Some Chinese are employed by white-controlled business firms to 
work particularly among Chinese customers; others have joined 
with American citizens of other racial origins to organize corpora- 
tions and carry on business on a nonracial basis. 

Chinese migrants to Hawaii entered an ecological organization 
which might be called a “plantation frontier” rather than a “frontier 
of settlement.”” As McKenzie and others have pointed out, one of 
the significant differences between these two types of frontiers is that 
in the former the group which is financially and politically dominant 
is not numerically dominant. In the Hawaiian Islands the relatively 
small group of whites, or haoles,* has held the financial and political 
control. They successfully established the large, corporate planta- 
tion system. The subsequent expansion of the economy has resulted 
in the opening of many new jobs, the development of secondary in- 
dustries, the extension of trade and the means of transportation and 
communication, the growth of towns and of a small metropolitan 
port city, and the increase in the demand for skilled and professional 
services.’ Since the number of individuals in the dominant group has 
been inadequate to fill the positions which have opened in the pre- 
ferred classes of occupations,° it has been possible for the partially 
acculturated Chinese, the first laboring group imported, to rise 
rapidly in the occupational scale. Their Hawaiian-born and more 
westernized descendants have continued the trend upward. Thus 
the occupational situation has been more favorable for Chinese in 

3 R. D. McKenzie, “The Concept of Dominance and World-Organization,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXIII (July, 1927), 37. 


4 The term haoles is applied in Hawaii to white persons of American and North 
European origin. Up until 1872, almost a century after white discovery of the Islands, 
the total number of haole males did not exceed 2,000 at any one time. As late as 1920, 
of a totai population of 255,912, and of a total male population twenty-one years old 
and over of 90,522, the total number of kaole males twenty-one years old and over was 
only about 8,500. Nearly 4,000 of these were Americans in military service quartered 
in Hawaii. 

5 The best account of these changes in Hawaii is found in A. W. Lind, An Island 
Community: Ecological Succession in Hawaii. 


6 The number of haole men gainfully employed in 1930, apart from those in military 


service, was only about 9,000, while the total number of positions in the first four 
classes of Table 1 was 19,440. 
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Hawaii than for those in the mainland United States, where the 
frontier was one of settlement, drawing whites until they had become 
the most numerous population element as well as politically and 
financially dominant. 


RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION AND DISPERSION 


Associated with changes in the economic and occupational posi- 
tion of Chinese in Hawaii have been changes in their residential dis- 
tribution. The pattern of residential distribution which the imported 
migrants found upon arrival was one of segregation. Not only were 
they sent to the isolated plantation hinterland while the majority of 
whites remained in port towns, but on the plantation a rigid pattern 
of segregation was enforced by the management. The small white 
group lived by itself, the native Hawaiians were housed in one set of 
quarters, and the Chinese, men without families, were housed else- 
where in rudely constructed barracks. These Chinese neither re- 
sisted nor resented segregation. In fact, they preferred it. Segre- 
gated from other racial groups, the migrant was among those who 
shared his customs and old-world attitudes, as well as his indifference 
toward participating in the society of the new world. 

Since most of the Chinese—over twenty thousand—now reside in 
Honolulu, the trends in residential distribution there are the most 
significant for the present analysis. Although more Chinese live in 
Honolulu than in San Francisco, which has the largest Chinatown in 
continental United States;’? no part of Honolulu is similar to San 
Francisco’s Chinatown. Nevertheless, for a period of about fifty 
years Honolulu had its ““Chinese quarter.”* When Chinese began to 
move into Honolulu from the rural districts, they sought voluntarily 
the segregation which had been provided for them on plantations. 
These Chinese retained to a large extent attitudes they had pos- 
sessed on the plantations—the desire to exploit the economic re- 

7 The 1930 Census reported that 19,334 of the 137,582 individuals in the city of 
Honolulu—14.1 per cent—were Chinese. Since 1890 the number of Chinese in Honolulu 
has steadily increased, although the proportion which Chinese have comprised of the 


total Honolulu population has steadily decreased. In 1884 and again in 1896, Chinese 
made up slightly more than 25 per cent of the city’s population. 


§ Clarence Glick, ‘Residential Dispersion of Urban Chinese,” Social Process in 
Hawaii, I1 (Honolulu, 1936), 28-34. 
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sources as rapidly as possible, a general indifference toward par- 
ticipation in the interracial society, and a preference for maintairing 
contacts with the old-world society through association with other 
Chinese. All of these attitudes favored the growth and maintenance 
of a Chinatown in Honolulu. Guilds could be and were organized 
there to secure economic advantage in a given occupation by at- 
tempting to control and regulate the conditions of competition 
among Chinese themselves while at the same time underbidding non- 
Chinese competitors who maintained a higher standard of living. 
Other institutions could serve migrants temporarily residing in Ha- 
waii, away from their accustomed family and clan pattern of exist- 
ence. 

Between 1860 and 1900 almost all of the Chinese business estab- 
lishments were located in the Chinese quarter. Cooking and lodging 
quarters were an indispensable part of every store or shop. The first 
Chinese families established in Honolulu lived on the business prem- 
ises. After the Chinatown fire of 1886, however, families began to 
move into buildings on the periphery of the Chinatown business dis- 
trict. When a bubonic plague was followed by a second disastrous 
Chinatown fire early in 1900, there was an exodus from the Chinese 
quarter which began an ever widening dispersion of Chinese into 
every part of the city. By 1920 they comprised only about half of 
the population of the old Chinatown, with Japanese, Hawaiians, 
part-Hawaiians, Filipinos, Portuguese, Koreans, Puerto Ricans, and 
haoles—all the other major groups in the Islands—composing the 
other half. The decline in the number and proportion of Chinese in 
the district has continued to the present time.’ 

While the dispersion of Chinese in Honolulu has iot followed 
closely the pattern of formation of areas of second and third settle- 
ment, parts of Honolulu do correspond roughly with these general- 
ized areas. Less than a mile from the old Chinese quarter, in what 
might be called Honolulu’s area of workingmen’s homes, lies one 


9In this connection it would be interesting to analyze the factors involved in the 
quite different outcome of the San Francisco Chinatown following the earthquake and 
fire of 1906. There the area was rebuilt on a more elaborate scale than ever before, and 
Chinese informants state that some 15,000 Chinese—almost all of the city’s Chinese 
population—are crowded into about eighteen blocks near the center of the city. 
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small area in which 1,514 Chinese were reported as residents in 1930. 
The Chinese were the largest population group in this enumeration 
district, but they composed only 31 per cent of its total population. 
Almost two miles from the old Chinatown, in an area of single dwell- 
ings, is another district sometimes referred to as “Chinese Holly- 
wood.”’ Here, in small modern homes, live Hawaiian-born Chinese. 
They are of the well-educated middle class—business and professional 
men. Their families, as contrasted with the families of their immi- 
grant parents, are of the small one-to-three-child size. A survey di- 
rected by A. W. Lind of the University of Hawaii in 1937 revealed, 
however, that less than so per cent of the families in this area were 
Chinese, that the proportion of Chinese families was smaller than in 
1930, and that the next-door neighbors of Chinese families living in 
the area were as likely to be of some other race as Chinese. 

When census data for Honolulu were regrouped into twenty-four 
districts, approximating natural areas as closely as possible, twenty- 
one contained at least two hundred Chinese residents in 1930; there 
were three hundred or more Chinese in two-thirds of the areas and at 
least five hundred in half of them. The dispersion of the Chinese had 
increased considerably between 1920 and 1930 and the distribution 
of building permits issued to Chinese for the construction of new 
homes since 1930 indicates that the substitution of a dispersion pat- 
tern for a segregation pattern has proceeded steadily. 


REORIENTATION OF STATUS-SEEKING ACTIVITIES 


Changes in status among Chinese within the Island social order 
have accompanied these occupational and residential changes and 
may be seen as interacting with them. When Chinese plantation 
laborers sought to advance toward their “‘fortune-seeking” goal by 
pushing into other occupations, they were regarded as failing to fill 
the economic role as plantation utilities for which they had been 
imported. Expressions of welcome changed to expressions of disap- 
pointment and hostility. In the eighties and nineties anti-Chinese 
antipathy became intense, and restrictions were applied both upon 
further immigration and upon efforts of those Chinese already in the 
Islands to invade the preferred occupations. 

Emotional outbursts against Chinese and special legislation 
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against them as a class evoked a new sense of solidarity among the 
Chinese themselves. Institutions for counterattack arose, particu- 
larly the United Chinese Society. Through them the migrant be- 
came concerned about his status in a world larger than the family, 
clan, and village world from which he had come. 

It must be emphasized that the Chinese migrant who came to 
Hawaii was not “‘nationality-conscious.”’ His conceptions of himself 
and his status were functions of his clan membership and of the terri- 
torially limited world in which that clan had status. He became 
aware of such a thing as “nationality” through the categorical treat- 
ment which he received. He found himself classed with other mi- 
grants from China who at home would have been regarded as out- 
siders distrusted by his clan. Subsequently, the migrant found him- 
self participating with these individuals in associations which aimed 
to ameliorate or counteract the anti-Chinese agitation and restric- 
tions. Through such participation he later became interested in Chi- 
nese nationalistic organizations which began to appear in Hawaii 
about 1895 and have continued to function with periods of activity 
corresponding to crises facing the Chinese in Hawaii and crises in the 
political situation in China.*° 

Participation in these groups was the result of the migrant’s 
changing conception of his status and at the same time further modi- 
fied it. His developing concern about his national status led him also 
to take an interest in his status in the Hawaiian interracial society. 
At first this took the indirect form of striving for status in the various 
Chinese associations. An amazing network of almost one hundred 
immigrant organizations appeared in Chinatown. Most of them pro- 
vided some form of social control over the migrants themselves; 
through their complicated interrelationships they imposed a political 
order upon migrants who were not yet acculturated into Island so- 
ciety and over whom the white-dominated government had only 
superficial control. Induction into these organizations, however, did 
more than provide a basis for control in the new world; the groups 
had status-giving value for the migrant. The status-giving process 
operated in at least three ways: The activities of the migrant 


10 Clarence Glick, “Transition from Familism to Nationalism among the Chinese 
in Hawaii,’ American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (March, 1938), 734-43. 
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brought him formal, highly valued recognition from China; they 
brought him the more personal esteem of other members of the 
Chinatown community; and, finally, as these Chinese activities se- 
cured recognition from the dominant Island groups, the migrant who 
achieved “‘face’”’ in Chinatown was raised in the esteem of the inter- 
racial society." 

This form of social organization, while indicating that the par- 
ticipating migrants were undergoing the process of identifying them- 
selves with a new society, was still an accommodative one. In a 
sense, assimilation of the migrant into a Chinatown society meant at 
the same time accommodation to a larger interracial society of which 
Chinatown was an integral but distinct part. To the extent that the 
migrant willingly participated in the emerging interracial society he 
did so in the role of a recognized member of a distinct racial and 
cultural group. | 

It is at this stage of social organization that Chinese groups and 
Chinatowns in continental United States seem to have crystallized. 
In Hawaii, however, the process has continued much further. There 
the point has been reached at which Chinese immigrants or their 
immediate descendants are having an opportunity to establish them- 
selves as “persons” in the interracial society rather than being 
forced to continue their roles as representatives of a distinct group in 
the population. This process has been accelerated since Hawaii’s an- 
nexation to the United States and particularly since World War I; 
annexation and the application of American exclusion acts have 
meant that there have been few Chinese immigrants entering the 
Islands during the last forty years. Those of the first generation who 
remain have now consciously or unwittingly become greatly ac- 
culturated to life in the Islands. Even more important, due to the 
greater proportional influx of Chinese women into Hawaii than into 

1 In the process of acquiring status in the Hawaiian-Chinese community the migrant 
was becoming more detached from his village world. This was particularly true of the 
economically successful migrant. It is paradoxical that the more strenuously he worked 
to secure economic advantage and the closer he came to his original goal, the more 


subject he became to appeals to improve his prestige in the social world around him. 


Hence, the very pursuance of his first goal led him into a changed direction of status- 
seeking. 
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continental United States, well over four-fifths of the Chinese are 
now Hawaiian-born and Hawaiian-reared individuals.” Chinese 
have been replaced by later immigrant groups as objects of such 
antipathies as have existed. Meanwhile, their prestige has improved 
locally. Many haoles express the opinion that the Chinese in the 
Islands represent one of the best examples of the ‘“‘Americanization” 
process. 

With the decline of Chinatown as a physical fact went the dissolu- 
tion of Chinatown as a way of life. Most of the old Chinatewn or- 
ganizations which remain are on the way out or have become so 
changed as to be hardly recognizable as the same institutions of years 
ago. Few of the younger generation of Chinese are interested in se- 
curing recognition as leaders in associations founded by the im- 
migrants or even in participating in them as members. 

New institutions and interests have risen, patterned after Ameri- 
can forms and ideals and quite definitely an integral part of the inter- 
racial society emerging in Hawaii. Even organizations composed en- 
tirely or predominantly of persons of pure Chinese ancestry parallel 
and are co-ordinate with organizations whose memberships are inter- 
racial or “nonracial” in composition. One prominent organization 
among Chinese, for example, is the Kau-Tom Post of the American 
Legion. Members of this group and of its women’s auxiliaries work 
co-operatively on projects with other American Legion groups, and 
in 1940 a member of the Kau-Tom Post, a Chinese physician, was 
commander of the whole Hawaiian Department of the Legion. As a 
matter of fact, Chinese frequently are members simultaneously in 
both “Chinese” and “interracial” institutions, depending upon the 
nature and objectives of the organizations. 

Kinship ties, the usual chance personal contacts, and the like 
operate in such a fashion that personally satisfying relationships for 
the majority of young Chinese are still maintained in primary groups 
with other persons of Chinese ancestry. But the interests and values 
of these groups are dominated by the interests and values of the in- 
terracial community, not by those of the old world or of a China- 


% The percentage of foreign-born Chinese dropped from 84.4 in 1900 to 27.5 in 
1930, and 1940 data should show a continuation of this rapid decline. 
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town. Thus, while the individual’s status-seeking activities may be 
primarily directed toward securing satisfying responses from other 
Chinese individuals in Hawaii, this orientation is basically controlled 
by new-world values which he and other Chinese share with persons 
of other racial ancestries. 

At the same time, the social situation in Hawaii has made it fairly 
easy for Chinese to establish primary relations with persons of other 
races, and there has been a considerable amount of interracial mar- 
riage. A third of the marriages of Chinese individuals between 1920 
and 1930 involved non-Chinese or part-Chinese marital partners, 
and in the period 1930-34 more than a fourth of the Chinese men and 
more than a fifth of the women were marrying persons who were not 
“pure Chinese.’ Under such circumstances an increasing number of 
persons of full or part Chinese ancestry define their own conceptions 
of themselves and of their future in terms of an identification with 
Hawaii and American life. Although the assimilative process has not 
been completed, the stage is rapidly being reached where the area in 
which the Chinese seek status is the same as the area in which they 
compete for position. 

The basic outlines of the changing relationship between position 
and status among Chinese in Hawaii appear as follows: In the early 
phase migrants were segregated on the plantations, relatively iso- 
lated from persons of other races and with few contacts even with 
other Chinese except on the same plantations; they were concen- 
trated at the bottom of the occupational hierarchy; they were evalu- 
ated by outsiders largely as economic utilities, while they themselves 
were less interested in their status in the migrant area than in the 
local social world from which they had migrated. In the second 
phase urbanization resulted in the growth of a Chinatown, largely a 
voluntary form of segregation, which facilitated the intensification of 
intragroup contacts and relations; this change was accompanied oc- 
cupationally by an expansion into a variety of new employments; 
migrants responded to hostility by becoming concerned about their 
“national” status and their status in the Chinatown colony. The 
third phase, not yet completed, has involved the gradual dispersion 
of the migrants and their descendants residentially into various parts 
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of the interracial community, with an intensification of personal con- 
tacts with individuals of other races; occupationally, there has been a 
continuation of the infiltration into different occupational classes, an 
improvement in the general economic position of the group, and an 
increase in the proportion of individuals engaged in interracial and 
nonracial positions; status-seeking has become more clearly identi- 
fied with the community in which the individual seeks a livelihood, 
including more concern over the status implications of one’s occupa- 
tion and more attention to maintaining a personally satisfying status 
in the emergent interracial society. 
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THE FERTILITY OF THE FRENCH-CANADIAN WOMEN 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


GEORGES SABAGH' 


ABSTRACT 

The French-Canadian censuses of 1666, 1667, and 1681 are analyzed to throw light 
on the alleged phenomenal fertility of the early settlers. The crude birth rate, total 
fertility rate, gross reproduction rate, and fertility ratios were all exceptionally high, 
but marital fertility rates were approximately at the level of similar rates in several 
European countries during the following two centuries. This suggests that the ap- 
parent high fertility is largely attributable to the high frequency and early age of 
marriage. 

A legend has grown up around the fertility of the French Cana- 
dians, especially the early settlers. The testimony of persons who 
lived in the seventeenth century in New France is replete with refer- 
ences to the large families. According to Mother Marie |’Incarna- 
tion: ‘Above all there is a great number of children . . . . those who 
have been in this country for a long time have so many children that 
it is marvellous and there is a superabundance of them.’ Father 
Chrétien le Clercq said, in 1675, that “by a special blessing from 
God one can find, as I have observed, up to 18 and 19 children of one 
father and one mother.”” And Talon, the famous intendant of New 
France, remarked in one of his letters: “The country is fertile; the 
women are pregnant every year.’’* The list of commentaries on the 
fertility of the French Canadians could be extended considerably, 
but a few lines from an eloquent French-Canadian poem sum up the 
general tone of all of them. Baptiste Auclair, typical of the old 
French-Canadian habitant, is speaking. 


* This article represents part of a larger study by the writer on the social background 
of French-Canadian population movements. The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. 
Dorothy S. Thomas for many helpful suggestions and also to Dr. David Glass. 


Georges Langlois, Histoire de la population canadienne francaise (Montreal: 
Albert Lévesque, 1934), pp. 105-7 and 109. 

3 Emile Salone, La Colonisation de la Nouvelle-France (Paris: E. Guilmoto, 1907), 
p. 170. 
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... L’ceuvre patriotique 
Jeunes gens, c’est la mienne! Un homme est éloquent 
Quand il a cinquante ans labouré la prairie, 
Et donné comme moi cent bras 4 la patrie.4 


The aim of the present paper is to find some of the facts behind the 
legend and particularly to determine how far the average reproduc- 
tive performance approached the limit suggested by the writings of 
contemporaries, and, if it did so, how far this phenomenon was mere- 
ly a demographic technicality due to the particular composition of 
the population. This is not altogether an easy matter, for many of 
the historical writings on social and demographic conditions in New 
France have themselves a legendary character. Statistical sources 
are, however, unusually rich, and some of them have, of course, been 
utilized for one or another purpose by preceding investigators.‘ 
First, the censuses taken periodically from 1666 until the British 
occupation in 1763 are available. Indeed, there were no less than 
thirty-seven of these nominal censuses during the French regime.° 

In addition to these early nominal censuses, statements of the numbers of the 
population were given at short intervals between the census years (every two 
or three years). These statements of population were generally prepared by the 
Priests, Missionaries, Seigneurs, etc., but those estimated by the Gouverneur or 


Intendant were calculated on the previous census, the immigration, the emigra- 
tion, and the natural increase.’ 


Finally, the clergy of New France kept ecclesiastical registers of 
baptisms, marriages, and deaths, covering, more or less completely, 
the period from 1621 onward.® 


4L. H. Frechette, La Légende d’un peuple (Paris, 1887), quoted in Ian Forbes 
Fraser, The Spirit of French Canada (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939), 
Pp. 39. 

sIn our research we have come in contact with the following studies bearing on 
the subject: Langlois, op. cit.; R. R. Kuczynski, Birth Registration and Birth Statistics 
in Canada (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1930); A. J. Pelletier, F. D. 
Thompson, and A. Rochon, The Canadian Family (“Census Monograph,” No. 7 [re- 
printed from Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. XIII (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1938)]). 

6 Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, I (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1936), 
36. 

7A. J. Pelletier, “Canadian Censuses of the Seventeenth Century,” Papers and 
Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association, I1 
(Ottawa, 1930), 34. 


8 Kuczynski, op. cit., pp. 31-40. 
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For the present paper only a small part of this rich source material 
was utilized. This part included complete transcripts of the original 
censuses of 1666, 1667, and 1681, as published im extenso by Benja- 
min Sulte in his Histoire des canadiens frangais (Montreal, 1882- 
84).° These were retabulated for the age, sex, and marital-status dis- 
tributions of the population in order to throw them into a form where 
fertility rates, more refined than those utilized previously, could be 
computed. 

The relative reliability of the early censuses seems to be well estab- 
lished, as does the fact that they were ‘‘a name by name enumeration 
of the people, on the de jure principle, of a fixed date, showing age, 
sex, occupation, and conjugal conditions.”*® Pelletier presents con- 
vincing evidence of the zeal shown by Talon, intendant at the time of 
the first census, and by Duchesneau, his successor, of the constant 
demands on the part of the king and of Colbert for accurate censuses 
and of the issuance of ordinances to the effect that the taking of a 
census is part of the law of the land. However, the limitations of all 
censuses—and particularly of those taken so long ago—must be held 
in mind. 

Kuczynski, who made a careful analysis of early baptism registers, 
discussed the factors that might have introduced unreliability in the 
birth statistics based on these registers. He concluded that ‘Catholic 
baptisms included practically all baptisms”; that baptism of Indian 
adults, which might have been a disturbing factor, played no role in 
the earlier years; that death of infants prior to baptism was not im- 
portant; in short, that, at least in the seventeenth century, “the 
number of registered baptisms evidently corresponded very closely 
with the actual number of white live born, and the registers as a 
whole have been well preserved.’ Kuczynski did not discuss the 
question of illegitimacy, which might also have affected the reliabil- 
ity of church registers, but Langlois indicates that it was practically 
nonexistent in the seventeenth century, and this latter observation 
checks, as will be shown later, with the fact that marriage was almost 
universal among the younger women.” 

9 IV, 52-78; V, 53-88. In Volume IV of the Census of Canada of 1870-71 (Ottawa, 
1876), the tabulations of the censuses of New France from 1666 on are given. 

10 Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, p. 32; see also Pelletier, op. cit., p. 20. 

OP. cit., pp. 31-40. 2 Op. cit., p. 112. 
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The crude birth rate at the time of the censuses of 1666, 1667, and 
1681 was around 51 per 1,000 population, and the crude death rate 
about 9 per 1,000. Natural increase, then, was at an exceptionally 
high level. But the population had increased from a level of 3,215 in 
1666, and 3,918 in the next year, to 9,677 by 1681. This tripling 
within a mere decade and a half obviously reflected also the rapid 
settling of the country by immigrants. The instability of the total 
population, plus the fact that the new recruits were selected from the 
younger ages, makes the use of crude rates either of births or of 
deaths almost meaningless. 

A total fertility rate can, however, be computed and does take the 
factor of varying-age computation into account. However, as age- 
specific fertility rates could not be computed directly for New 
France, an indirect method was used, as indicated by D. V. Glass." 
Because the ten-year-age classes in the published distributions" were 
too crude for this procedure, it became necessary to make the re- 
tabulation referred to above. This retabulation was done with great 
care, but complete accuracy cannot be guaranteed." 

Indirect standardization was applied to the quinquennial age 
groups of females for each census on the basis of the age-specific 
fertility rates for Sweden, 1776-85."° By this method the estimated 


3 See his Population Policies and Movements (Oxford, 1940), p. 387, for a description 
of the method of computing substitute total fertility rates and substitute gross repro- 
duction rates. 

4 Sulte, op. cit. 


*s We had to meet certain practical difficulties in the tabulation of the census; for 
example, the fact that the name Claude, which occurred a number of times in the census 
of 1681, can represent either a man or a woman. Not in every case was the civil status 
definite, but all men and women living together and having children were considered as 
being married. Since illegitimacy was so rare, this seemed a justifiable assumption. 
Our tabulations were further checked, as far as possible, against the published census 
tables. This check could not be exact, since the census decennial classes begin with 1 
and end with o, whereas ours begin with o and end with 9. Discrepancies between 
classes were so slight as to assure us of the essential correctness of our computations 
except in the case of the census of 1666, where we had fifteen more women aged fifteen 
and over than the census did for classes aged sixteen and over. 


© R. R. Kuczynski (Balance of Births and Deaths, 1 (Washington, D.C., 1931], 124- 
28) gives average yearly confinements by age groups of mothers (Sweden, 1776-1922) 
and the women of child-bearing age according to quinquennial age groups (Sweden, 
1776-1922). From them the specific fertility rates for Swedish women, 1776-85, were 
calculated. 
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total fertility for New France was 12,008 births per 1,000 women 
passing through the child-bearing period in 1666; 10,680 in 1667; and 
9,667 in 1681. A rate of this magnitude is outside the range observed 
in high-fertility areas in more recent times. In the beginning of the 
twentieth century, for example, Bulgaria had a total fertility of 
about 6,600, Croatia-Slavonia of about 5,500, and Serbia of about 
5,700."7 

Assuming the sex ratio at birth for New France to have been 105 
males per 100 females, the substitute gross reproduction rate for New 
France was calculated. This index was 5.9 for 1666, 5.2 for 1667, and 
4-7 for 1681. In 1666, then, a French-Canadian woman, living 
through the child-bearing ages, fifteen to forty-nine, would on the 
average give birth to about 6 female babies."* Was the decline in the 
gross reproduction rate from 5.9 in 1666 to 4.7 in 1681 indicative of a 
true decline in fertility? Some answer will be given to this question 
when the married fertility rate is discussed in a later section. 

As a further basis of comparison, the fertility ratio was computed. 
This ratio relates the children under five years of age to 1,000 women 
from fifteen to forty-four years of age. Its limitations are due to the 
fact that it does not account for complete age-differential fertility 
and that it represents survivors of various ages up to five rather than 
all who were born. The fertility ratios were 1,159 for 1666, 1,126 for 
1667, and 1,130 for 1681. It will be noted that the fertility ratio does 
not exhibit the same trend as the total fertility, which showed a con- 
stant and noticeable decline from 1666 to 1681. If we compare 
these ratios with the ratios of approximately 950°? computed for the 
United States in its early period as an independent nation, we find 
that the rates for New France were significantly higher. It is safe to 
assume that in many parts of the United States, at least in the early 
nineteenth century, economic conditions were similar to those pre- 
vailing in New France, yet the fertility ratios of the latter were some 
20 per cent higher than those of the former. 


11 Ibid., II, 30. 


*8 Our computations of the gross reproduction rate check closely with the estimate 
made by Dr. Kuczynski: ‘“‘At the end of the second third of the seventeenth century 
the average number of girls born to each woman who lived through the child-bearing 
age—the gross reproduction rate—was 5 or 6” (Birth Registration in Canada, p. 204). 


19 W. S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States (New 
York, 1933), p. 263. 
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On the basis of measures commonly accepted as indicating repro- 
ductive levels, it is quite evident that the French-Canadian popula- 
tion of the seventeenth century was extraordinarily fertile. None of 
these measures, however, takes any account of variations in marital 
status, and marriage, after all, usually precedes the bearing of chil- 
dren. A final measure, the indirectly standardized marital fertility 
rate, was, therefore, computed. Married females were tabulated by 
quinquennial age groups, from fifteen to forty-nine, for the censuses 
of 1666, 1667, and 1681. These tabulations were also checked by 
comparing them with those given in the census of 1870-71. Age- 
specific fertility rates for married women, fifteen to forty-nine, in 
Sweden, 1781—go, were used for the standardizing process.”° The re- 
sulting standardized married fertility rates in New France, 1666, 
1667, and 1681, were 299 legitimate births per 1,000 married women 
in 1666, comparable rates for 1667 and 1681 being 274 and 294, re- 
spectively. 

It is apparent, first, that the differential between these rates is 
small, and this suggests that the reproductive performance of mar- 
ried females was probably relatively constant during this period. 
However, when we refer back to the total fertility rates we find a 
much wider differential, with the rate in 1681 appreciably lower than 
the rate for 1666. What actually happened is not that the fertility 
declined but that the per cent married among females fifteen to 
forty-nine declined sharply from 88.6 per cent in 1666 to 76.6 per 
cent in 1681. At the same time, from 1666 to 1681, there was an in- 
crease in the proportion of married women who were in the later and 
less fertile part of the child-bearing period; for, whereas in 1666 and 
1667 about 12 per cent of married women fifteen to forty-nine were 
concentrated in the ages forty to forty-nine, in 1681 the proportion 
was no less than 23.7 per cent. Furthermore, we know from the rec- 
ords that illegitimacy for the period was practically nil. Therefore, 

20 The number of married females aged fifteen to forty-nine for 1780 and 1790 was 
derived from tables in G. Sundbirg’s Bevilkerungsstatistik Schwedens (Stockholm, 
1923). Applying the number of legitimate births, 1781-90, to this total gave a married 
fertility rate of 236. Specific rates for quinquennial groupings of ages twenty to forty- 
nine were obtained from Statistisk Arsbok fir Svenge, 1934, except for ages fifteen to 
nineteen, where we assumed a rate of 550. This assumed rate was not as high as that 


for Sweden at later periods but is higher than that observed in some other countries. 
If this assumed rate is too high, our standardized rate is too low and vice versa. 
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the decline in the percentage of those females fifteen to forty-nine 
who were married and who were really the only reproducers, as well 
as the aging of the reproductive group as a whole, must show up in a 
decline in the total fertility rate. 

In the second place, when we compare the marital fertility rates 
obtained for New France in the years 1666, 1667, and 1681 with 
those for other countries, it is apparent that the rate for New France 
is quite normal. During the second part of the nineteenth century 
the married fertility rates for England and Wales fluctuated between 
280 and 290,” and for Sweden they fluctuated around 250 (it was 
236 in 1781-90) in the latter half of the eighteenth century.” Those 
for New France, while somewhat higher (274-99), were probably 
representative of the same statistical universe. This evidence, lim- 
ited though it is, suggests strongly that the reproductive perform- 
ance of those females who did reproduce was no greater in New 
France than in western Europe and probably no greater than in 
their country of origin, France. There is nothing mystically amazing 
about the high crude birth rates, the high fertility ratios, and high 
total fertility rates which we found for New France. What they 
meant, actually, is that those females who were able to reproduce 
married and began reproducing early in the child-bearing period. 

The immediate causes of the observed high fertility, then, were 
unquestionably demographic. The number of marriageable women 
was but a fraction of the number of marriageable men, and, needless 
to say, the major part of this fraction did not remain unmarried long. 
The sex ratio (males per 100 females) of the single population over 
fifteen years of age was no less than 1,147 in 1666, 958 in 1667, and 
343 in 1681, while the sex ratio for the same ages, irrespective of 
marital status, declined from 236 to 210 to 152 for the same period. 
The decline in both series reflects the importation of marriageable 
women, about 50 per cent of the 2,542 immigrants arriving between 
1666 and 1680 being mostly young and marriageable adult women.’ 


2*R. R. Kuczynski, Measurement of Population Growth (London: Sidgwick & Jack- 
son, Ltd., 1935), P. 95. 


22 In Statistisk Arsbok fir Svenge, 1934 (p. 44) we find the rates for ages fifteen to 
forty-five. This, of course, inflates the rates. 


73 Abbé Invanhoe Caron, “‘Origines démographiques des canadiens francais,” 
Bulletin des recherches historiques (Quebec), June, 1935, pp. 368-60. 
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The main demographic features are shown in Table 1. But these 
demographic factors—a favorable sex ratio and a high proportion 
married—are merely surface causes, for they, in turn, are the result 
of and reflect certain social, economic, and political conditions in 
New France. Analysis of these more fundamental causes is not with- 
in the scope of the present paper. Their nature may, however, be 
suggested briefly. 

In the first place, the French Canadians came into a new physical 
and economic environment and therefore had to evolve social cus- 
toms and institutions which, although strongly inspired from the 
Old World, had to be adapted to this new environment. The habitant 
felt that many children would add to his economic and strategic 
strength. It was still the time when children were economic assets; 
in New France they were also potential defenders against the Indians 
and the English colonists who were growing in strength and threat- 
ened to absorb New France.*4 

In addition, the seigneurs were interested in having larger families 
settle on their land.?> The church, both because of tradition and in- 
terest, sang the praise of large families—and sang it quite ener- 
getically. ‘To the inhabitant the church was everything. .... New 
France was born and nurtured in an atmosphere of religious devo- 
tion.’ The French government of Louis XIV, and especially of 
Colbert, was very much interested in developing the colony and 


24 “The old social structure, its sanctions and mores, was based on an independent, 
self-sufficient farming economy... . . This self-sufficient economy was made possible 
by a family system which provided adequate mains d’auvres to feed and clothe the 
habitants without the use of farm machinery. Such tools and simple equipment as were 
necessary were made locally. This economy and family system were structurally de- 
pendent upon a continual supply of new land upon which surplus children could be 
established. New France provided these conditions for over two centuries (Horace 
Miner, ‘‘Changes in Rural French-Canadian Culture,’ American Journal of Sociology, 
November, 1938, pp. 366-67 and 370). 


2s ‘‘The seigneur could not speculate in land; the custom of fixed rents forced him 
to grant all land at the same price. These conditions helped established families to 
settle their children on subsequent lands. The seigneur himself was impelled by his 
own interests to favor their expansion. . . . . The more thickly populated the seiguenvie 
was, the more numerous were the transfers of Micibiad and the greater the seigneur’s 
income” (Sulte, op. cit., II, 97). 


26W. B. Munro, Crusaders of New France (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1918), p. 225. 
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having its population increase.?”? This resulted in increased emigra- 
tion to New France under the supervision of state or private agen- 
cies. Further, edicts were passed to encourage large families and 
early marriages. All these factors led to early marriages and in- 
creased marriage rates and thus paved the way for higher reproduc- 
tive performance. In France similar population policies were 
adopted, but France was too big a laboratory for mercantilist de- 
mographic experiments. Control was much more possible in New 
France. 

In conclusion, by obtaining various reproduction indices we have 
shown statistically that the high fertility in New France in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is not a myth. We have further 
shown that this situation is largely a reflection of the great propor- 
tion of marriageable women who were married, and that actually 
marital fertility rates for New France, when corrected for the age 
distribution, were not much higher than marital fertility rates for 
other countries. We suggested that the fundamental causes of this 
phenomenon were to be found in the forces making for a greater 
number of young marriages and for larger and more stable families 
and in the fact that primary and co-operative socioeconomic rela- 
tions were much stronger than the forces which might have tended 
to disrupt the institutions of marriage and the family and thus have 
led to low fertility. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


27 In his instruction to M. de Bouteroue, going as intendant to New France (replacing 
Talon for the years 1668-70, when Talon returned to France to report to Colbert), Col- 
bert said: ‘“The constant aim of the intendant’s policy must be to increase the population 
of the colony; he must therefore devote his whole attention to the discovery of all pos- 
sible means to protect the habitants, to have them marry and multiply, and to attract 
new colonists” (Pierre Clément, Lettres, instructions et mémoires de Colbert, II (Paris: 
Imprimerie Impériale, 1865], 402; instructions dated April 5, 1668). These recom- 
mendations to increase by all means the population of New France and especially to 
encourage early marriages and large families were repeated by Colbert in a letter to 
Intendani Talon in 1671, his instructions to Talon in 1672, in a letter to Governor 
Frontenac in 1673, in a letter to Jntendant Duchesneau in 1676 and in 1678, and to 
Governor Frontenac in 1679 (ibid., pp. 513, 540-41, 559-60, 595, 606, 635). However, 
Colbert did not limit himself to giving recommendation. He adopted or had his inten- 
dant and governor in New France adopt positive and negative measures to increase its 
population, the number of marriages, and the size of families. This is exemplified by 
the Edict of 1666, as applicable to New France in 1669. 
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CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 


ABSTRACT 


Los Angeles in recent decades has had a large infiltration of various ethnic elements 
and a considerable amount of intermarriage. This study examines the intermarriages 
of the principal ethnic minorities, namely, the Mexicans, Japanese, Filipinos, Chinese, 
American Indians, and Negroes, for the decade 1924-33. The Mexicans, Filipinos, and 
American Indians showed a high rate of intermarriage; the Japanese, Chinese, and Ne- 


- groes a low rate. The study seems to indicate that Los Angeles during the period in 


question had a higher rate of interracial marriage than comparable areas. This seems 
to be due to the presence in the community of a relatively high proportion of Mexicans, 
Filipinos, and American Indians, who were permitted by law to intermarry with whites. 
The study also shows that for the most part the sex ratio was responsible for the rate 
of intermarriage and the culture background determined the sources from which the 
mates were derived. 

Los Angeles County has in recent decades become the meeting 
ground of considerable bodies of persons of different races and cul- 
tures. The county’s total population of 2,208,492 in 1930 (the census 
year most significant for this study) consisted of 1,949,882, or 882 
per 1,000, whites; 212,185, or 97 per 1,000, yellow-browns; and 46,- 
425, or 21 per 1,000, Negroes. The whites included, in their order 
of magnitude, native-born Americans, British and Canadians, Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians, Russians, Italians, Poles, French, Austrians 
and Hungarians, and small numbers of other nationalities. The yel- 
low-browns comprised the Mexicans (mostly mestizos), Japanese, 
Filipinos, Chinese, and American Indians. The Negroes were nearly 
all citizens of the United States. 

It is generally held that mere proximity of racial and cultural ele- 
ments, such as prevails in Los Angeles County, produces intermar- 
riage. Our hypothesis is, first, that sex distribution is a primary fac- 
tor in producing or preventing intermarriage; that is, whenever a 
people in proximity to other peoples has an unbalanced sex ratio, 
they will tend to intermarry; whereas, if they have a relatively well- 
balanced distribution of the sexes, they will tend to marry within 
their own people. Second, our hypothesis is that whenever an un- 
balanced sex ratio does force a people to seek mates outside their 
own number, culture in the main determines the selection. Other 
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factors may affect these general tendencies: the size of the ethnic 
minority, the rigidity or laxity of the mores, the intensity of religious 
cohesion, patriotism, or other cultural traits. But in all cases the 
sex ratio and culture seem to remain the basic factors. 

This article presents findings with respect to one part of our study, 
namely, the intramarriages and intermarriages of the various ethnic 
minorities. These include the Mexicans, Japanese, Filipinos, Chi- 
nese, American Indians, and the Negroes. Later a report will be 
made on the internationality marriages of the whites; and still later 
an account will be given of a sampling investigation of the success 
or failure of both the interracial and the internationality marriages. — 

The statistical data used are derived from marriage licenses. The 
territory considered is Los Angeles County, which for the sake of 
brevity we shall call ‘““Los Angeles.” The period covered (the decade 
January, 1924—December, 1933) was a time when total migration 
into the region was at its height, presumably bringing about intense 
contacts between the various ethnic elements. It was the period 
when immigration from abroad was reduced by the Immigration 
Act of 1924, thus cutting down the difference in the sex ratio and 
reducing the probability of intermarriage. Also, until 1933, the Fili- 
pinos were still permitted by California law to intermarry with 
whites, thus increasing the probability of interracial marriage. 

There was a total of 170,636 marriages contracted in Los Angeles 
during the period 1924-33. Most of these—165,984, or 973 per 1,000 
—were clearly intraracial marriages, that is, marriages between whites 
and whites, yellow-browns and yellow-browns, Negroes and Negroes. 
The balance, 4,652, or 27 per 1,000, appear in the license records 
as interracial marriages, that is, marriages between persons belong- 
ing to different major races. We shall consider first the yellow- 
browns and then the Negroes. 

The position of the Mexicans in Los Angeles is one which would 
lead to the expectation of a high rate of intermarriage on their part. 
First, they constitute the largest ethnic minority in the county and 
therefore have a larger number of contacts with other peoples. In 
1930 they numbered 167,024, contributing 76 per 1,000 to the popu- 
lation of the county, whereas all other racial minorities numbered 
only 91,586, or 42 per 1,000, of the total population. Second, the 
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Mexicans are culturally indigenous and are deeply rooted in the eco- 
nomic and other aspects of community life. Third, they are not pro- 
hibited by law (as are the Japanese, the Chinese, the Negroes, and, 
since 1933, the Filipinos) from marrying whites; in fact, classed as 
whites in the United States censuses of 1910 and 1920, they could pass 
as whites in procuring marriage licenses. Fourth, many Mexicans 
are sufficiently white in appearance to pass for whites. All these 
factors would tend to produce a large amount of Mexican intermar- 
riage, particularly with whites, and the records seem to indicate 
that to be the fact. 

There were factors which, on the other hand, tended to prevent 
their intermarriage. First, the Mexicans in Los Anyeles have a fairly 
equal distribution of the sexes. In 1930 they had only 114 males for 
every 100 females fifteen to forty-four years of age, a very low dis- 
parity for a minority people, so that there was no necessity for either 
males or females to seek mates outside their own people. Second, 
the majority of Mexicans, being mestizos (a fusion of American In- 
dian and’ white blood), are deeply pigmented and are generally 
treated as non-whites in mating; our investigation confirms the find- 
ings of Gamio, Bogardus, and Taylor that the mores are quite rigid 
in forbidding the marriage of Mexicans, particularly of pronouncedly 
brown mestizos, with whites, especially of “Old American’’ stock. 
Third, the Mexicans are culturally highly cohesive, a cohesion 
which is accentuated by proximity to their mother-country. Fourth, 
in part for these reasons, their own mores discourage, if they do not 
forbid, marriage outside their own people. 

The marriage licenses indicate that there was a total of 11,016 
marriages with one or both mates being Mexicans. Of these mar- 
riages, 6,517, Or 592 per 1,000, were clearly intramarriages, that is, 
marriages in which both mates were Mexicans. Those appearing in 
the license records as intermarriages numbered 4,499, or 408 per 
1,000. These included 3,901, or 354 per 1,000, marriages with native- 
born whites; 437, or 40 per 1,000, with foreign-born whites; 115, 
or 10 per 1,000, with Central and South Americans; and 46, or 4 
per 1,000, with Filipinos, American Indians, Asiatics, and one Negro. 

The 3,901 marriages mentioned above as having taken place be- 
tween Mexicans and native-born whites did not all actually involve 
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persons of the white race. Many Mexicans, legally permitted to do 
so, evidently described themselves as whites in applying for licenses, 
whereas in reality they were persons born in the United States of 
Mexican parentage. An examination of one-tenth of the marriages 
so designated, with particular reference to the birthplace and names 
of the mates’ parents, showed that about 67 per cent of those mar- 
riages classified as being between Mexicans and native-born whites 
were really between Mexicans and native-born persons of Mexican 
extraction. Correcting the previous figures by this amount, the total 
number of Mexican intramarriages becomes 9,131, and the number 
of marriages between Mexicans and native-born whites decreases to 
1,287; that is, 830 per 1,000 Mexican marriages were intramarriages 
and 116 per 1,000 were marriages between Mexicans and native- 
born whites. The remaining 54 per 1,000 remain unchanged by the 
correction. 

The Japanese numbered 35,390 and made up 16 per 1,000 of the 
total population in 1930. These people, because of an acute sex 
disparity, have faced a difficult situation with respect to marriage 
throughout their residence in the United States. In 1920 there were 
in Los Angeles 166 Japanese males to every 100 females ages fifteen 
to forty-four, and in 1930 there were 125 males to every 100 females. 
The sex ratio was more extreme throughout California where there 
were 138 males to 100 females in 1930, and even more so in the en- 
tire United States, where the ratio was 143 Japanese males to 100 
females. At least one-fifth of marriageable Japanese males, there- 
fore, wishing to marry, would have found it impossible to secure 
Japanese mates in this country. 

In the early years of the present century the “picture bride” sys- 
tem partly relieved the situation. Also, the enactment of the immi- 
gration law of 1924 reduced the number of Japanese males coming 
to Los Angeles (2,489 entered Los Angeles City in 1920-24 and 391 
in 1925-30); proportionately more females, who were permitted to 
join relatives already domiciled here, entered; and relatively more 
males, including many students, returned to Japan. All these fac- 
tors tended to level out the disparity of the sexes. Moreover, as 
time passed, the growth of a generation of American-born children 
of Japanese parentage further reduced the disparity. Still the Japa- 
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nese sex unbalance continued throughout the period covered by our 
study, as is seen in the ratio of 125 males for every 100 females al- 
ready cited. 

It would be expected, therefore, that the ratio of Japanese marry- 
ing persons of other ethnic origins would be high. As a matter of 
fact, the Japanese in Los Angeles scarcely intermarried at all. The 
reasons for this are clear. First, the American mores are fairly rigid 
in forbidding the marriage of Japanese with whites of any nation- 
ality. Second, the California law specifically prohibits their marry- 
ing whites. Third, the Japanese are highly loyal to the mother- 
country and possess a high degree of cultural cohesion, so that, even 
though by California law they could have married Mexicans, Ameri- 
can Indians, or Negroes, still they would not do so. 

The total number of Japanese who married in Los Angeles during 
the period under review was 1,163. Of these, 1,136, or 977 out of 
every 1,000, were among their own people. Those who intermarried 
numbered 27, or 23 per 1,000. Of these intermarriages, 14 were be- 
tween Japanese and Chinese, who are so closely related ethnically 
that they scarcely constitute intermarriage in the strict sense. In 4 
cases Japanese married Negroes and, in 2, Filipinos. In 7 cases they 
are reported to have married white Americans. For these we have 
no explanation, save to assume that in some remote part of the 
county a clerk may not have been informed of the law and granted 
the license. Or it may be that those reported as ‘white Americans” 
were persons of foreign extraction whom the clerk regarded as out- 
side the proscription. 

The majority, 17 out of 27, of the intermarriages were, as we 
would expect from the sex distribution, between Japanese males and 
non-Japanese females. Four of these were between Japanese males 
and Negro females. Since the Negroes had a surplus of females and 
the law permits marriage between these two races, this is readily 
understood. Seven Japanese males married Chinese females; this 
is particularly interesting, since the Chinese themselves had a short- 
age of females. Six Japanese males married “white American’’ fe- 
males. These were probably American-born white females of foreign 
extraction, although we have occasionally encountered a “‘liberated”’ 
American woman of ‘“‘old stock” or of English extraction married to 
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a Japanese. In the remaining 10 cases Japanese females married 
non-Japanese males: 7 marrying Chinese, 2 Filipinos, and 1 an 
American native-born white. These cases of Japanese females mar- 
rying non-Japanese males are especially striking, in view of the great 
scarcity of females among the Japanese, indicating that other fac- 
tors were at work in leading these Japanese females to marry outside 
their own people. 

The Filipinos, on the other hand, had a considerable proportion 
of intermarriages, especially with whites. The Filipinos in Los An- 
geles numbered 4,591, or 2 per 1,000, of the total population in 1930. 
Several factors would have worked against their intermarrying. 
First, the American mores are nearly as rigid in their case as they 
are in that of other non-whites. The marriage of a white woman, 
even though of the servant class, to a Filipino is strongly disapproved 
by Americans in the region. Second, the Filipinos themselves dis- 
approve intermarriage with American girls. Most Filipinos are 
“birds of passage’ in the truest sense, that is, they come to the 
mainland definitely planning to return to the Philippines as soon as 
they have accumulated a sum of money or have satisfied their desire 
for adventure. For this reason, to marry an American woman is to 
acquire an impediment, since American-Filipino marriages are sub- 
jected to social punishment in the Philippines even as they are in 
the United States. Third, most Filipinos are deeply pigmented and 
are ordinarily treated as non-whites in mating. 

Despite these deterrents, however, the Filipinos furnished a larger 
proportion of strictly interracial marriages than any other racial mi- 
nority: they had a rate of 7o1 per 1,000 intermarriages and 299 
intramarriages. More significant still, about half of these intermar- 
riages were with native-born whites, most of whom were taxi-dance- 
hall girls, while 11 marriages were with white persons of foreign 
birth. The marriages with non-whites included 37 unions with Ne- 
gresses, nearly all of whom were born in the United States, 26 with 
Mexican women, 8 with American Indians, 2 with Japanese, and 1 
with a Chinese. All but one of the Filipinos who intermarried were 
males; the one exception consisted of the marriage of a Filipino 
woman to a German. 

This very high rate of strictly interracial marriages on the part 
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of the Filipinos was due, first and foremost, to their very high sex 
disparity. The Filipinos consisted almost wholly of young adult 
males. In 1920 there were in Los Angeles 242 Filipino males and 
only 12 females ages fifteen to forty-four, and in 1930 there were 
4,107 males and 170 females. Second, their intermarriage, especially 
with whites, was fostered by the fact that the Filipinos are “‘na- 
tionals” of the United States. This probably had a considerable 
influence in leading the young women with whom they associated 
to regard them as Americans and to marry them as such. Third, 
up to 1933 the California law did not specifically prohibit the mar- 
riage of Filipinos with whites. Fourth, there chanced to be in Los 
Angeles a superabundant supply of marriageable girls available to 
the Filipinos. These consisted mainly of poor rural girls from the 
Middle West, part of the army of drifting young people characteris- 
tic of that time who had been attracted to Los Angeles by the 
glamour of Hollywood and who had become “‘stars,’”’ not in the 
cinema studios, but in the taxi-dance halls of the community. These 
young women, separated from their families and therefore beyond 
the enforcement reach of the mores, were attracted to the Filipino 
boys, perhaps because they were lonely and in need of companion- 
ship and because the Filipinos, themselves mere boys away from 
home and craving for fellowship, gave them a ready, simple, direct 
response. More tangible still, these girls, in that period of wide- 
spread unemployment, were much in need of financial support and 
gladly accepted it from the Filipinos, who in fact gave it to them 
willingly, often joyously, sometimes with a lavish hand. Cases have 
been known of Filipino boys spending as much as three-fourths of 
their earnings on their taxi-dance-hall companions for clothing, 
food, shelter, and other needs. 

The rate of Filipino-white marriages continued to be high up to 
1933. In that year California passed a law prohibiting such marriages. 
Although the Filipinos were “‘nationals’’ of the United States, people 
were so opposed to their marrying white girls that intensive agita- 
tion developed. By 1932 there was court action, based on the con- 
tention that the Filipinos were Mongolians and their marriage to 
whites was therefore proscribed. But in January, 1933, the Cali- 
fornia District Court of Appeals, in ordering the county of Los 
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Angeles to grant a marriage license to a Filipino and a white woman, 
handed down the decision that Filipinos were not Mongolians and 
that therefore the county had no legal right to deny a license. The 
court argued that in 1880, when the California law was passed pro- 
hibiting the marriage of whites and ‘“Mongolians,” the legislature 
had followed Blumenbach’s classification of races, in vogue at the 
time, which classified the Chinese, the Tartar, and possibly the Japa- 
nese as Mongolians, but assigned the Filipinos to the “‘brown’”’ race. 
Considerable controversy followed this decision; other cases came 
before the courts, one court upholding one side and another the 
other. Finally, on April 20, 1933, the California legislature solved 
the problem by passing a law which specifically proscribed the mar- 
riage of Filipinos with whites. 

What has occurred since then falls outside the scope of this study. 
Legal marriages of Filipinos and whites have, of course, ceased to 
be contracted in the state. While decreased immigration and in- 
creased repatriation have partly reduced their sex disparity, Fili- 
pinos still occasionally marry whites. They go to Oregon, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Idaho, which do not have laws proscribing such 
marriages. They prefer New Mexico because that state does not 
even have a law proscribing Mongolian-white marriages, and be- 
cause it is easily accessible to persons residing in Los Angeles. 

The Chinese, like the Japanese, had a low rate of intermarriage. 
The Chinese in Los Angeles in 1930 numbered 3,572 and amounted to 
about 2 per 1,000 in the total population. Their case is similar to 
that of the Japanese with respect to sex ratio, there having been 836 
males and 182 females in 1920 and 1,487 males and 394 females in 
1930 aged fifteen to forty-four. The Chinese, a people of seasoned cul- 
ture and much older as residents of the Los Angeles region, seem to 
have achieved a marked degree of adjustment in the matter of sex 
life, perhaps through extralegal relationships, prostitution, or other 
means. In any event, the number of marriages contracted by Chi- 
nese is small. Although there were nearly 2,000 Chinese ages fifteen 
to forty-four in Los Angeles in 1930, they contracted only 97 mar- 
riages during the entire decade under review. It is possible that 
many of them may have mated with whites and have gone to other 
states to legalize their unions; but general knowledge leads us to con- 
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clude that very few did so. Probably a greater proportion of Chi- 
nese men live alone or in twos or threes than men of any other race 
or nationality in the community. 

Of the 97 marriages contracted by Chinese, 74 were marriages be- 
tween Chinese and 23 were intermarriages. All the intermarriages 
but one were between Chinese males and non-Chinese females: 14 
Chinese married Japanese, 5 Negroes, one a “native-born white,” 
and 2 other yellow-browns. The one Chinese female married a Fili- 
pino. Here again we have no explanation for the native-born white. 
The rates for the Chinese were 763 per 1,000 intramarriages and 237 
per 1,000 intermarriages. 

The case of the American Indians has its own exceptional features. 
First, the American Indians constitute one of the smallest of the 
minority peoples in Los Angeles. In 1930 they numbered 997 and 
made up but 1 per 1,000 of the total population, as contrasted with 
3 per 1,000 in California and in the nation. This small number is 
due to that fact that the Indians, being mainly a rural people, reside 
mostly outside Los Angeles County, which is largely urban. Second, 
the Indians, like the Negroes and unlike other minority peoples, 
have a surplus of females rather than males: in 1930 there were 
256 males and 350 females in Los Angeles fifteen to forty-four years 
of age. Third, they are one of the two peoples, the other being the 
Mexicans, who are not prohibited by law from marrying whites. 
Fourth, the mores are only mildly against the marriage of Indians 
and whites. Fifth, Indians who possess even little means are fre- 
quently sought after by other than their own people. The Indians 
therefore would be expected to have and actually do have a rela- 
tively high rate of intermarriage. During 1924-33 there were in 
Los Angeles a total of 102 marriages involving Indians; of these 44 
were between Indians and 58 were intermarriages. Of the intermar- 
riages, 22 were with American whites, 16 with Mexicans, 12 with 
foreign-born whites, and 8 with Filipinos. The foreign-born whites 
consisted of four Canadians, two Germans, and one each from Great 
Britain, Norway, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, and one was a 
“white” born in the Philippines. In 42 of the 58 intermarriages the 
Indians who married persons of other ethnic origin were females, 
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in 16 they were males. Their intramarriage rate was 431 per 1,000 
and their intermarriage 569 per 1,000. 

The Negroes numbered 46,425 in 1930 and constituted 21 per 
1,000 of the total population. In their case every factor worked 
against intermarriage: the mores are more firmly against their mar- 
rying whites than against any other racial minority; the law pro- 
scribing their marriage with whites is the oldest (enacted in 1850); 
while their class and occupational status, amounting almost to a 
caste, subjects them to avoidance even by other minority peoples 
who have a marked shortage of females. 

Accordingly there was a very small number of intermarriages in- 
volving Negroes. Of the total of 4,885 marriages by Negroes in Los 
Angeles during the period in question, nearly all (4,830, or 989 per 
1,000) were unions within their own people. The balance, 55, or 11 
per 1,000, were interracial marriages. Fifty-one of these were mar- 
riages between Negro females and males of other races. This was 
due to the pronounced surplus of Negro females, there having been 
only 84 males to roo females fifteen to forty-four years of age in 
Los Angeles. In 37 cases Negro females married Filipinos, in 5 Chi- 
nese, in 4 Japanese, and in 4 others yellow-browns, whose specific 
origin we do not know, and in 1 case the mate was a Mexican. In 
the 4 cases in which Negro men intermarried, three married persons 
were recorded as native-born whites, and in the other the female 
was designated as a white born in the British West Indies. The three 
Negro males marrying the women designated as native-born whites 
were not themselves natives of the United States; one was born in 
the British West Indies, one in South America, and one in Russia. 
This may explain how they got by the license clerks. 

Reviewing the foregoing data, five things stand out. First, the 
racial minorities of Los Angeles married to a very high degree within 
their own bounds. Intraracial marriages amounted to 988 per 1,000 
and the interracial to 12 per 1,000 (including the Mexican correction 
mentioned above). 

Second, Los Angeles probably has a higher rate of strictly inter- 
racial marriages than occurs elsewhere. Savorgnan reports for Bos- 
ton in 1goo an interracial rate of 4.3 per 1,000 in 48,808 marriages.’ 
* F. Savorgnan, Scelta matrimoniale (“Mate Selection’’) (Ferrara, 1924). 
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De Porte in a study of 388,970 marriages in New York State, exclu- 
sive of New York City, found a rate of a little less than 1 per 1,000. 
Savorgnan found for Buenos Aires in 1887 a rate of 4.1 per 1,000; 
and the same investigator found for the Province of Tucum4n, Ar- 
gentina, in 1903-7 a rate of 3.3. These data, however, contain such 
wide variations in time, place, types of communities represented, 
and definitions of what constitutes intraracial and interracial mar- 
riage that it is not scientifically safe to hazard a statistical compari- 
son. The rate of 12 per 1,000 for Los Angeles, however, is very nearly 
correct. 

Third, the factors which produced this higher rate of interracial 
marriage in Los Angeles include the following: Los Angeles had a 
large proportion (8 per cent) of the total population made up of 
Mexicans, Filipinos, and American Indians, all of whom were per- 
mitted by law and, to a lesser extent, by the mores to intermarry 
with whites. In addition, in the cases of the Mexicans and the Fili- 
pinos there were other conditions which fostered interracial mar- 
riage. Further, the higher rate of interracial marriage in Los Angeles 
has probably been due in part to the newness of the sociocultural 
matrix. 

Fourth, the distribution of the sexes had a marked influence on the 
degree to which the peoples under review intermarried. This sup- 
ports the first part of our hypothesis. The Mexicans and the Ne- 
groes, who had a relatively equal distribution of the sexes, had a 
relatively low rate of intermarriage; the American Indians, who had 
a moderate sex disparity, and the Filipinos and Chinese, who had a 
marked disparity, had a high rate of intermarriage; while the Japa- 
nese, though having a pronounced disparity, had a low rate of inter- 
marriage, owing to the intervening factor of their ethnic cohesion. 

Fifth, culture was a powerful factor in marital selection, again 
confirming our hypothesis. For example, over half of the Japanese 
who married non-Japanese formed unions with Chinese, and over 
half of the Chinese who married non-Chinese took their mates from 
the Japanese. The most striking illustration of this factor is found 
in the case of the Mexicans. By far the larger proportion of the 
Mexicans who married non-Mexicans took mates from people of 
Latin culture. They married 115 persons of Central and South 
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American birth, 96 Italians, 92 Spaniards, 26 Filipinos, and only 16 
American Indians and 3 “other yellow-browns.” Furthermore, as 
indicated above, in almost three-fourths of the marriages between 
Mexicans and “‘native-born whites,”’ the so-called whites were of 
Mexican extraction and therefore possessed a background of Latin 
culture. In short, most Mexicans, whether marrying with their own 
or other people, married within their own culture. 

This, of course, is not surprising to sociologists; yet it impressively 
illustrates the powerful influence of culture in mate-choosing. Doub- 
ly impressive is the fact that though the culture-carriers came from 
such widely different points as Italy, Spain, Mexico, Central and 
South America, and the Philippines and therefore represented vary- 
ing racial or subcultural elements, still the attractive power of cul- 
ture was so great as to have overcome the barriers of race, space, 
and national and subcultural differences and to have drawn the 
people into that most intimate of social interaction, the marital 
union. Nor does this phenomenon occur alone in the relatively small 
number of cases involved in this part of our study; as our next study 
will show, it recurs again and again in the marriages of white persons 
belonging to different nationalities. 
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USE OF NUPTIAL REPRODUCTION RATES 
IN POPULATION ANALYSIS 


BERNARD D. KARPINOS 


ABSTRACT 

Nuptial reproduction rates introduced by Kuczynski for measuring potential repro- 
ductivity have been extensively utilized by Charles in her studies of the fertility of the 
population of Scotland and Canada. As computed by these authors, the ‘‘nuptial” re- 
production rates differ numerically from the well-known “‘ordinary” reproduction rates. 
The authors claim, therefore, that the nuptial reproduction rates take into account the 
additional factor of nuptiality, which is not taken care of by the ordinary reproduction 
rates. As shown in this paper, however, the numerical differences between the rates 
seem to be due to a misstep in the procedure of computing the nuptial rates. The latter 
rates should give the same results as the ordinary rates. Consequently, the very conten- 
tion about the additional factor of nuptiality has, apparently, no basis. 

Like the well-known gross and net reproduction rates, the “nuptial’’ 
gross and net reproduction rates were also introduced by Kuczynski' and 
have been used extensively by Enid Charles? in her studies of the fertility 
of the population of Scotland and Canada. According to a general state- 
ment by Kuczynski, the nuptial reproduction rates differ from the ‘‘or- 
dinary”’ reproduction rates in that the former rates take into account 
nuptiality in addition to fertility. Charles is more specific, as she defines 
the nuptial gross reproduction rate as “‘the number of girls who would be 
born on the average to each woman passing through the childbearing 
period if the specific fertility rates of single and married women and the 
marriage rate at each age for a given year were all to remain constant.’’4 

Taking Denmark for illustration, Kuczynski has shown that, while the 
ordinary gross reproduction rate of Denmark computed without regard to 


specific nuptiality of 1926-30 was 1,165 (per 1,000 women), the gross re- 


* Robert R. Kuczynski, The Measurement of Population Growth (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1936). To distinguish between them, these rates will be referred to in 
this paper as “ordinary” and “‘nuptial’’ rates, respectively. 

2 “Differential Fertility in Scotland, 1911-1931,”’ Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Vol. LIX, Part III (1938-39); ““The Nuptiality Problem with Special Refer- 
ence to Canadian Marriage Statistics,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, Vol. VII, No. 3 (1941). Charles distinguishes nuptial gross and net reproductior 
rates and nuptial gross and net reproduction rates of married women. 


3 Op. cit., p. 158. 


4 Transactions of the Royal Sociely of Edinburgh, p. 681. 
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production rate computed on the basis of fertility and nuptiality of 1926- 
30 was 1,175.5 Following Kuczynski, Charles has shown analogous dif- 
ferences in her studies.°® 

As a matter of fact, however, no additional factors—above those as- 
sumed in computing the ordinary reproduction rates—are taken into ac- 
count in deriving the nuptial reproduction rates, and the numerical dif- 
ferences between the nuptial and the ordinary gross reproduction rates 


TABLE 1* 
FERTILITY RATES BY LEGITIMACY IN DENMARK, 1926-30 
YEARLY FEMALE BirtHs 
FEMALE 
Illegiti- | Legiti- Total Illegiti- Legiti- Total 
mate mate (by) mate mate (b:/F) 
(mb +) (sb/F 2) (mbe/F ¢) 
|@]o | wo | 6) 
15-19...| 167,000 | 1,018 811 1,829 | 6.1 4.9 11.0 
20-24...| 158,400 | 1,538 6,746 8, 284 9.7 42.6 52.3 
25-29...| 148,200 565 9,130 | 9,695 3.8 61.6 65.4 
30-34...| 135,500 259 | 6,027 | 7,186 1.9 51.1 53.0 
35-39...| 120,200 135 4,110 4,245 1.1 34.2 35-3 
40-44...| I11,000 45 1,576 1,621 0.4 14.2 14.6 
45-49..-| 99,000 4 135 139 0.0 1.4 1.4 
Total! 939,300 | 3,564 | 29,435 | 32,909 | 23.0X5=| 210.0X5=| 233.0X5= 
115.0 1,050.0 1,165.0 


* Taken from Robert R. Kuczynski, The Measurement of Population Growth (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936), p. 157, Table 45. 


found by Kuczynski and Charles are merely due to a misstep in the pro- 
cedure of computing nuptial reproduction rates. To follow through the 
calculations, Kuczynski’s original data are reproduced in Tables 1 and 2. 

Little needs to be said about the ordinary gross reproduction rate 
(1,165) which is given in column 7, Table 1. It represents the summation 
of the age-specific fertility rates obtained by relating the female births of 
mothers of certain ages to the general’ female population of these ages. 


5 Op. cit., p. 158. 
6 Compare cols. 1 and 2 of Table 9 in the Scotland study and cols. 1 and 3 of Table 6 
in the Canadian study. 


7 The term “general’’ refers to the total female population, irrespective of marital 
status (single, married, widowed, and divorced). 
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Should 6, designate female births (legitimate and illegitimate births com- 
bined) of mothers aged #, and F; denote the general female population at 
age t, the age-specific fertility rates at age ¢ would be 6,/F;, and the gross 
reproduction rate would be 52(b,/F;).* This procedure is well established. 

It is quite obvious that one would obtain an identical result by relating 
separately the illegitimate births (,b,) and the legitimate births (,,b;) to 


TABLE 2* 


GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE OF MARRIED AND UNMARRIED 
FEMALES IN DENMARK, 1926-30 


FEMALE FERTILITY Grirts BorNE BY 


BY 1,000 
PoPpULATION RATES 1,000 FEMALES 
FEMALES 


| Married, 
AGE Wid- 
Groups Single owed, 
(sf) | and Di- 
vorced 


(mF ¢) 


Illegiti- | Legiti- 
mate mate 
(sbe/aF t) | Gnd t/mF 2) 


Legiti- 


(6) (9) = 


(x) (9) (7) +(8) 


w 
~ 


I5-19......|164,150} 2,850 
20-24......|113,400] 45,000 
25-29....-- 50,750) 91,450 
30-34. .| 33,300|102, 200 
23,800} 96,400 
40-44......| 19,850] 91,150 
45-49......| 16,100} 82,900 


4,904 96) 
3,562) 1,438 
1,885] 3,115 
1,211] 3,789 
982) 4,018 
884!) 4,116 
833) 4,167 


57- 
263. 
329. 
266. 
176. 

73- 


6. 
7 

5. 
2. 


OAS OWA 
Onons C0 


Total. .|427,350/511,950 14, 261/20, 739 


a 


1,174. 


* Taken from Kuczynski, The Measurement of Sepesation Growth, Table 46. The rates in col. 3 were 
obtained by relating the illegitimate births (col. 2, Table 1) to the single women (col. 1, this table), while 
the rates in col. 4 were obtained by relating the legitimate births (col. 3, Table 1) to the married, widowed, 
and divorced women (col. 2, this table). 


the general female population (F,). In other words, 52(.b:/F:) plus 
52(mb:/F.) is equal to 52(b,/F1), since .b:/F; plus mb./F; is equal to 
b,/F;. These calculations are shown in columns 5 and 6, Table 1. (The 
meaning of these separate rates, columns 5 and 6, will be explained later.) 

The computation of the nuptial gross reproduction rates consists first 


in relating the illegitimate births (,b,) to the single women (,/;) and the 
legitimate births (,,b,) to the married, widowed, and divorced women 


’ Age ¢ represents here five-year age intervals taken within the child-bearing period, 
usually from fifteen to forty-nine years of age. 


| | 4 
| Total 
ing 
| | 
| 
2 | 284.6 ° 
| 149.9 | 8 
99.8 | 18 
8 67.8 | 9 
7 42.6 | 5 
3 17.3 | 2 
2 1.6 | ° 
1059.0) 
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The respective age-specific fertility rates, i.e., and mb:/ 
mF ,, are given in columns 3 and 4 in Table 2. The second step consists in 
multiplying these specific fertility rates (cols. 3 and 4) by the values in 
columns 5 and 6, which show the number of years lived by 1,000 females 
in single state (col. 5) and in married state (col. 6) within each 5-year age 
interval. It seems to follow that the product of the rates of column 3 by 
the number of years lived by 1,000 women in single state (col. 5) would 
indicate the number of girls that would be born to 1,000 women while 
single (col. 7), and the products of the rates in column 4 by the values in 
column 6 would indicate the number of girls that would be born to these 
1,000 women while married (col. 8). The combined values of columns 7 
and 8 would accordingly indicate the number of girls that would be born 
to 1,000 women while in single or married state. The rates assume no 
mortality. Kuczynski thus obtained for Denmark a nuptial reproduction 
rate of 1,175 (col. 9). 

It should be rather easily recognized by now that the difference be- 
tween the ordinary gross reproduction rate and the nuptial gross reproduc- 
tion rate—1,165 against 1,175—has resulted from using two different 
nuptiality tables in the process of computation. As seen from Table 3, 
columns 4 and 5, out of 1,000 females in Denmark aged fifteen to nineteen, 
983 were single and 17 were married; out of 1,000 women aged twenty to 
twenty-four, 716 were single and 284 were married; and so on for the other 
age groups. The age-specific fertility rates in columns 3 and 4, Table 2, 
which were used in computing the nuptial gross reproduction rates were 
based on this distribution of females by marital status as given in columns 
4 and 5, Table 3. But this distribution by marital status implies that 
1,000 women would live 4,915 (= 983 X 5) years as single and 85 
(= 17 X 5) years as married within the fifteen to nineteen age interval, 
and 3,580 years as single and 1,420 years as married within the twenty to 
twenty-four age group (cols. 6 and 7, Table 3). The values for the other 
age groups are likewise given in columns 6 and 7. These values differ from 
the corresponding values given in columns 5 and 6, Table 2, which were 
apparently derived on the basis of yearly marriage statistics. 

Evidently Kuczynski applied fertility rates (cols. 3 and 4, Table 2) 
based on a nuptiality table derived from a distribution by marital status 
(cols. 6 and 7, Table 3) toa nuptiality table derived on the basis of yearly 
marriage statistics (cols. 5 and 6, Table 2) and obtained, therefore, a 


9 It seems hardly logical to have the widowed and divorced women included here 
with the married women. But this is a comparatively minor point. 
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higher rate.'® Had the age-specific fertility rates of columns 3 and 4, Table 
2, been properly derived, that is to say, had the births (cols. 2 and 3, 
Table 1) been related to the years of life as shown in the nuptiality table 
of columns 5 and 6, Table 2, the nuptial gross reproduction rate would 
have been the same as the ordinary gross reproduction rate. In conse- 


TABLE 3 


COMPUTATION OF YEARS LIVED BY 1,000 FEMALES IN SINGLE AND 
MARRIED STATE, IN DENMARK 


(Based on Quinquennial Age Distribution) 


NUMBER PER Years LIveD BY 
FEMALE PoPULATION 
1,000 FEMALES 1,000 FEMALES 
AGE Married, Married, 
Grovrs | Total* | singlet | | singlet | Widowed | singleg | Married§ 
Divorcedt Divorcedt 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) =(4) Xs5| (7) =(s) Xs 
I5-19....| 167,000 | 164,150 2,850 983 17 4,915 85 
20-24....| 158,400 | 113,400 | 45,000 716 284 3,580 1,420 
25-29....| 148,200 | 56,750 | 91,450 383 617 1,915 3,085 
30-34.---| 135,500 | 33,300 | 102,200 246 754 1,230 3,77° 
35-39...-| 120,200 23,800 | 96,400 198 802 990 4,010 
40-44....| II1,000 19,850 Q1I,150 179 821 895 4,105 
45-49....| 99,000 16,100 82,900 163 837 815 4,185 


* Taken from Table 1, col. 1. 

t Taken from Table 2, cols. 1 and 2, respectively. 

¢ Obtained by relating cols. 2 and 3 to col. 1, respectively. 
§ Obtained by multiplying by 5 the values in cols. 4 and 5s. 


quence, not only would column 9g of Table 2 give the same result as column 
7 of Table 1, but also columns 7 and 8 of Table 2 would be the same as 
columns 5 and 6 of Table 1, respectively. The same holds true for the 
nuptial net reproduction rate used by Kuczynski;" it, too, would not 
differ numerically from the ordinary net reproduction rate. 

Since there would be no numerical differences between the rates, the 


1 Tt seems that in most cases the opposite would be true: nuptiality tables based on 
single years would give lower reproductior: rates than nuptiality tables based on five-year 
age groups. This is generally borne out by the rates given by Charles, especially in the 
Canadian study. 


"Op. cit., p. 221. 
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very contention that the nuptial reproduction rates show something more 
than the ordinary reproduction rates has no basis. This also follows logi- 
cally—without statistical proofs—from the assumptions underlying the 
computation of ordinary reproduction rates. The underlying assumption 
of “holding constant the age-specific fertility rates” already involves con- 
stancy of all the factors that are responsible for making these age-specific 
rates (b,/F;) what they are. To enumerate only a few factors, this assump- 
tion implies that the urban-rural distribution of the population and their 
differential fertility, the socioeconomic setup of the population and the 
corresponding differential fertility, the marital status (or nuptiality) of 
the population, etc., should all remain constant. (It might be recalled that 
Kuczynski and Charles claim for the nuptial reproduction rates a con- 
stancy of nuptiality which is not included, supposedly, in the ordinary 
rates.) 

These computations, however, suggest a procedure which might be 
profitably utilized in studies of fertility. In analyzing reproductivity of a 
population, one might be interested to know how many of the daughters 
of the 1,000 women, as shown by the gross reproduction rate, are borne 
by these women while in single state and how many while they are mar- 
ried. To answer such an inquiry, let ,y, signify the number of years lived 
by these 1,000 women as single within the age interval ¢, and let my, denote 
the corresponding number of years lived by these women as married with- 
in this age interval. Obviously, the number of years lived as single by the 
women of the given population aged ¢ would be equal to ,y; - F;, and num- 
ber of years lived by them as married would be equal to my; » F:. Assign- 
ing the illegitimate births (,b,) to the number of years in single state 
(sy: * F,) and the legitimate births (,b,) to the number of years in married 
state (my: + F), one obtains specific fertility rates per year in single state 
(sbe/sye * Fe) and specific fertility rates per year in married state (mb;,/ 
myt* F,), respectively. Evidently the total number of daughters that would 
be borne by 1,000 women passing through the child-bearing period would 
be equal to 52 (eye ie., while in single state, and it 
would be equal to 52(mys * mb:/myels), ie., 52(mbe/F:), while in married 
state. Such an inquiry leads then to relating the illegitimate and legiti- 
mate births separately to the general female population, as it was done in 
computing columns 5 and 6, Table 1. Accordingly, 1,000 women of Den- 
mark passing through the child-bearing period would give birth to 115 
daughters while in single state (col. 5) and 1,050 while married (col. 6). 
(The sum of the two rates makes up the gross reproduction rate.) Ap- 
parently the answer sought by Kuczynski in Table 2 (cols. 7 and 8) is 
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really given by him in Table 1 (cols. 5 and 6), without resorting to a 
nuptiality table. 

To obtain the nuptial gross reproduction rate of married women of 
Denmark, Kuczynski divides 1,059.9 (col. 8, Table 2) by 83.7, the latter 
being the per cent of married women at age forty-five to forty-nine (col. 
5, Table 3). Assuming that 83.7 is the right denominator and that the 
meaning ascribed to this rate is also correct, the numerator should have 
been 1,050 as given in column 6, Table 1, instead of 1,059.9, as applied.” 
No further attempt is made at the present to evaluate the meaning of 
these nuptial rates of married women, since this would involve an analysis 
of the many other rates used in measuring fertility of married women. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 
UNITED STATES PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


2 For a discussion of the nuptial net reproduction of married women see K. T. Lim, 
“A Note on the Calculation of the Net Reproduction Rate for Married Women,”’ 
Eugenics Review, Vol. XXXI (October, 1939). 
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“GALLOWS HUMOR”—A SOCIOLOGICAL PHENOMENON 
ANTONIN J. OBRDLIK 


ABSTRACT 


Humor is both a social product and an agency with social functions. It assumes 
different forms in various groups and within the same group according to the changes in 
situations. ‘‘Gallows humor” is a type of humor that arises in a type of precarious or 
dangerous situation. On the basis of experiences in Czechoslovakia following the advent 
of Hitler it may be stated that gallows humor is an index of strength or morale on the 
part of oppressed peoples. The positive effect of gallows humor is manifested in the 
strengthening of morale. Its negative effect is revealed in its influence upon the dis- 
integration of those toward whom it is directed. 


Humor, being both a social product and an agency with social functions 
which influences retroactively the group in which it originated, reveals 
certain characteristics which are common to all social phenomena. One 
unmistakable sign of its “‘socialness”’ is that it assumes different forms in 
various social groups and within the same group, according to different 
situations. A more careful analysis would disclose that there is possible a 
sociological classification of humor—that is, a typology of several groups 
or categories of humor traced back to their social origins. Such classifica- 
tion, however, is not of immediate concern in the present article. Suffice it 
to say that even the popular thinking distinguishes between, for instance, 
the jokes of priests, doctors, soldiers, farmers, forest guardians, etc.; that 
there are jokes typical of young people as distinguished from the older 
generation; that certain types of anecdotes are more prevalent among 
women, others among men; or that some groups are quite renowned for 
their inventiveness in the realm of jokes and anecdotes while others are 
comparatively barren in this respect. All of which confirms the statement 
that humor, if it is to be properly analyzed, must be studied in terms of its 
social origin as well as from the viewpoint of its social function. 

One special type of humor is the so-called “gallows humor” which of 
late has become so typical in the nations which are oppressed by their 
invaders. The term itself reveals its origin and meaning. However, in this 
paper we use it in a more general sense as referring to humor which arises 
in connection with a precarious or dangerous situation. There is, however, 
one substantial difference between the gallows humor taken literally, 
when somebody expects a just punishment, and the gallows humor of 
those who, figuratively speaking, await their ‘‘gallows’”’ as innocent vic- 
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tims of the aggression of the dictators; the first is an expression of cyni- 
cism, whereas the latter is the expression of hope and wishful thinking. 

The present author had the “‘luck”’ of spending nine months in Czecho- 
slovakia after that country was invaded by the Nazis. Thus, he had an 
opportunity to follow the development of the different phases of the gen- 
eral situation as well as to note the specific function performed in it by the 
element of humor. 

Long before the actual invasion took place, and especially after the 
annexation of Austria, there was a whole crop of jokes and anecdotes— 
partly original and partly coming from the frontiers of Germany proper— 
the tenor of which was ridiculing the Nazi leaders and their regime. It 
was the humor-for-humor phase, a sort of lighthearted bravado and 
defiance, which can be explained by the fact that at that time Czecho- 
slovakia still had pledges of assistance from France and Russia in case of 
an unprovoked aggression, and these gave a feeling of security to her 
citizens. But even then almost everybody felt the atmosphere of tension 
and uneasiness and realized that big events were in preparation. People 
tried not to see the bad omens, and many of them found in anecdotes an 
intellectual and emotional escape from the disturbing realities. It was 
symptomatic that the more ominous the news coming from invaded 
Austria, the more numerous and pointed were these anecdotes. They be- 
came a means of social control in that they bolstered the morale of the 
Czech people, and, although they were so often but the expression of wish- 
ful thinking, their importance as a compensation for fear could not be 
overestimated. It was a manifestation of morale evident especially at the 
moment of general mobilization—an action which was accepted by the 
overwhelming majority of the population, soldiers and civilians, with a 
feeling of relief after the long period of anxiety about the uncertain future. 
Up to this moment the jokes seemed to perform primarily the function of 
amusing the Czech public at the expense of Hitler and his associates. 
From then on, when the general mobilization made it quite clear that the 
danger was real, the type and content of anecdotes did not change; but it 
was apparent that the majority of them were invented, accepted, and 
spread with purposeful intention. The great importance of humor as a 
factor in social control was realized.’ 


* Ridicule also has been used effectively as a social sanction among the primitives. 
The Eskimos, for instance, use ridicule against thievery. Instead of punishing the thief, 
they laugh whenever his name is mentioned, which, judging from the fact that stealing 
is almost unknown among the Eskimos, is probably a more effective means of social 
control than fining or imprisoning offenders. 
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In one of his recent broadcasts from London, President Bene’ of Czech- 
oslovakia reassured the Czech people that things are going better because 
the rest of the world is beginning to ridicule naziism and its leaders, an 
action which should be taken as a good sign by the oppressed and as the 
beginning of the end by the Nazis. 

Before the Munich “agreement”—that is, before the Czechoslovakian 
army was demobilized—jokes and anecdotes were in vogue, and, al- 
though many of them were lascivious to the point where they cannot be 
reproduced here, they all were surprisingly witty. There was actually an 
epidemic of jokes about Hitler’s “‘plate circus” because, so the story goes, 
even the heaviest tanks were protected only by a thin plate instead of 
by thick steel and, therefore, could have been easily shot through. 

After Munich, when the Czech nation was crushed and bleeding, there 
was no place for humor, not even for the gallows-humor type. It was a 
short period characterized by the attitude of “‘let’s stick together; every- 
body’s sacred duty is to do his best so that the nation can survive.” Yet, 
surprisingly soon, humor was heard again, this time mixed with biting 
irony which revealed the intensity of disillusionment and grief caused by 
the indecency and treachery of those few Czechs who, seizing the oppor- 
tunity to satisfy their personal ambitions, were only too eager to co- 
operate with and accept orders from their German master. The invectives 
wrapped in jokes and anecdotes were directed against the actual or sup- 
posed Czech traitors more than against the Nazis themselves. Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his like, of course, got their portion also. Dr. Emil Hacha, 
president of the so-called ‘Second Czechoslovak Republic,” was called 
significantly ‘The First President of the Second Republic of the Third 
Reich.”’ His prime minister, a certain Mr. Beran, formerly known as the 
leader of the Czechoslovak Agrarian party and a would-be Fuehrer, was 
ridiculed in many different ways. One anecdote informed the Czechs that 
“from now on we must learn how to bleat because our leader is a Beran”’ 
(beran in Czech means ‘‘ram”’). Gradually, an ever increasing number of 
the Czechs realized that an autonomous Czechoslovakia after Munich was 
an illusion, an impossibility both politically and economically. Above all, 
they were ashamed to see how, day after day and in an ever increasing 
measure, the old democratic traditions and the enlightened cultural policy 
of Masaryk’s republic were ruthlessly broken and hurriedly replaced by 

the ‘“New Order” of those who, accepting orders from Berlin, made it 
appear that the Czech people themselves were advocating this change of 
policy. The latter, in fact, were most bitterly opposed to these changes 
and were deeply ashamed of what was taking place. No wonder, then, 
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that when the Nazis took over all that remained of Czechoslovakia after 
Munich, this final annihilation was accepted by many Czechs with a sigh 
of relief: ‘‘At least it won’t be we but the Germans who will be held re- 
sponsible before the world for what is happening here.” 

This occurred in the middle of March, 1939. With it started what may 
be considered the most typical phase of the social function of gallows 
humor. Now, there were no more rumors and hearsays. Everybody could 
hear and see for himself the cold facts of reality. The country was plun- 
dered and robbed. There was hardly a single Czech family from which at 
least one member did not disappear into a concentration camp; and the 
new masters with truly superhuman cynicism began to build their New 
Order on foundations cemented with the suffering and blood of their help- 
less victims. It is, therefore, highly significant that precisely at this mo- 
ment there was a pronounced revival of the gallows-humor campaign 
which today is going on not only in Czechoslovakia but also in all other 
countries subjugated by the Nazi military machine and its more devastat- 
ing shadow, the Gestapo. People who live in absolute uncertainty as to 
their lives and property find a refuge in inventing, repeating, and spread- 
ing through the channels of whispering counterpropaganda, anecdotes and 
jokes about their oppressors. This is gallows humor at its best because 
it originates and functions among people who literally face death at any 
moment. Some of them even dare to collect the jokes as philatelists col- 
lect stamps. One young man whom I knew was very proud of having a 
collection of more than two hundred pieces which he kept safe in a jar 
interred in the corner of his father’s garden. These people simply have to 
persuade themselves as well as others that their present suffering is only 
temporary, that it will soon be all over, that once again they will live as 
they used to live before they were crushed. In a word, they have to 
strengthen their hope because otherwise they could not bear the strains to 
which their nerves are exposed. Gallows humor, full of invectives and 
irony, is their psychological escape, and it is in this sense that I call gal- 
lows humor a psychological compensation. Its social influence is enor- 
mous. On many an occasion I have observed how one good anecdote 
changed completely the mood of persons who have heard it—pessimists 
changed into optimists. Relying on my observations, I may go so far as to 
say that gallows humor is an unmistakable index of good morale and of 
the spirit of resistance of the oppressed peoples. Its decline or disappear- 
ance reveals either indifference or a breakdown of the will to resist evil. 
I can remember that those who accepted the New Order as something 
final and unalterable refused to listen to anecdotes and usually attacked 
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those who repeated them in their presence with sarcastic remarks like 
this: ‘“You’d better stop making fun of yourself. This is no time to live on 
jokes.”’ They did not lose their ardent nationalism, but their morale dis- 
integrated—there was no will-power left to resist. 

Gallows humor works two ways: it bolsters the resistance of the vic- 
tims and, at the same time, it undermines the morale of the oppressors. 
As long as the Nazis know that their victims ridicule them, they cannot be 
sure of the final victory and must, in their turn, expect the changes in the 
situation that might occur in the future. Again I recall with what haste 
and anger the Germans in Czechoslovakia washed inscriptions insulting or 
making fun of their Fuehrer and his regime from the walls of houses and 
wooden fences where they appeared overnight. A master who was sure of 
himself would have ignored such things as childish and would not have 
taken them as serious proof of disloyalty which would eventually have to 
be avenged by capital punishment. Thus humor proved to be a socially 
significant element, constructive for the oppressed and destructive for the 
oppressors. The Czechs knew about it and therefore did not keep gallows 
humor only for themselves but on every possible occasion served it also 
to their uninvited “‘protectors.”” Here are a few examples: 

Soon after the outbreak of war, the Germans in Czechoslovakia dis- 
tributed a list of events which would take place on definite dates. Accord- 
ing to this information, England was expected to be on her knees no later 
than August 15, 1940. Soon after that date the Czechs replied by dis- 
tributing their leaflets, which read: ““Do you know why Hitler has not 
invaded England yet? Because the German officers could not manage to 
learn in time all English irregular verbs.” Another version gave the fol- 
lowing answer to the same.question: ‘‘You see, Hitler had to postpone the 
invasion because he has not yet definite proof that the British intend to 
invade their own Isles as was the case when they planned to invade Nor- 
way and Denmark and later the Netherlands and Belgium.” Needless to 
say, this made the Nazis furious, and invariably each such sign of Czech 
resistance was followed by new waves of mass arrests. Evidently this kind 
of humor was not very humorous to the Nazis. Still another explanation 
of the postponement of the invasion of England: ‘‘Do you know why the 
daylight-saving time has been exceptionally prolonged this year? Because 
Hitler promised that before the summer is over, he and his army will be in 
England.” 

Since the famous Bat’a shoe factory started the production of shoes 
with wooden soles, Czech gallows humor is convinced that the Nazi block- 
ade of Great Britain is one hundred per cent successful: ‘‘Not one rubber 
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sole nor a single leather sole reaches us from Britain, and, as a conse- 
quence, British commerce is suffering tremendous losses!’’ To find a Czech 
who is truly loyal to the Germans is no easy task. According to Czech 
gallows humor, the Gestapo found one such specimen at long last. He was 
an old man walking up and down the street and speaking seriously to him- 
self aloud: ‘‘Adolf Hitler is the greatest leader. The Germans are a noble 
nation. I would rather work for ten Germans than for one Czech.’”’ When 
the Gestapo agent asked what was his occupation, this Czech admirer of 
naziism reluctantly confessed that he was a gravedigger. 

Various events, which usually took the form of orders either strictly 
forbidding something or asking for something to be unconditionally ful- 
filled, were always followed by jokes especially fabricated for those occa- 
sions. Naturally, listening to foreign broadcasts, especially those from 
London, was considered a case of high treason. One anecdote tells of a 
man who was dragged out of his bed by a policeman while listening to the 
broadcasting from London. He already sees the horrors of the concentra- 
tion camp but is soon relieved when the policeman, a Czech, says: “I 
don’t mind your listening in to London, you idiot. I do it, too. But you 
might at least have the sense to turn off the loudspeaker in the garden!”’ 
I suspect that this and other similar scenes really happened, especially in 
rural districts where people were comparatively safe and therefore were less 
cautious. The following anecdote contains a story which, too, might have 
actually happened, and on more than one occasion. A Czech guest leaving 
the restaurant one evening says to his friend: ‘‘Good night. Now I am 
going to listen to the London and Paris wireless.’’ He is overheard by a 
Gestapo agent and followed to his home. However, no wireless receiver 
can be found. ‘‘Do you never listen to foreign broadcasts?”’ asks the Ges- 
tapo man suspiciously. And the reply: ‘‘Oh, yes, I just can’t help it.”’ 
Then the Czech kneels down and says: ‘“That’s London there.’’ After 
that he puts his ear to the wall of the neighboring apartment and whispers: 
‘‘That’s Paris there.”” Whereupon the Gestapo agent hurries around to the 
neighboring flats, only to find in one of them a high official of the German 
S. S. administration, and in the other one a German officer in uniform. 

The order to collect metals for the use of armament production stimu- 
lated still another group of jokes. One anecdote informed the Czech pub- 
lic that because the collection of metals was not successful, Baron von 
Neurath, the Nazi lord over subjected Czechoslovakia, ordered the con- 
fiscation of many metal statues which were to be melted and sent to Ger- 
many. There was, however, one exception in the procedure. When the 
Nazis confiscated the statue of Moses, Hitler sent an urgent wire that this 
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statue be transported to Berlin without being previously melted, for 
Moses was the only individual who could advise the Fuehrer how to get 
across the English Channel with dry feet! 

In Slovakia, where people very soon lost the illusion of having an inde- 
pendent country under the Nazi “protection,” the situation is exactly the 
same. Stories are about that almost everybody there is infected by the 
contagious disease called ‘‘Churchillism,” and that the explanation of the 
fact that of all the leaders of the Slovak Quisling party only Sano Mach, 
the minister of propaganda, refuses to allow some public square in the 
capital city or elsewhere to bear his name is that “‘Sano Mach Square” 
would read in German ‘‘Sano Mach Platz,’’ which, literally translated, 
means ‘‘Sano, make room’’—that is, disappear! 

A number of these anecdotes, like the one just quoted, illustrate the 
type of gallows humor based primarily on ironical playing with words. 
They are popular and influential. Others are the manifestation of a very 
determined and well-planned passive resistance. In a village the Gestapo 
men found a hanged hen with the following inscription fastened to her 
neck: “‘I’d rather commit suicide than lay eggs for Hitler.” The story of 
this incident spread quickly all over the country. In my own birthplace 
these words written in capital letters on the wall of the cemetery appeared 
overnight: ‘‘Hey, you Czechs, get out of here! Don’t you know that this 
is the German Lebensraum?” 

Although our primary interest here is not in telling anecdotes, we have 
had to mention a few of them and to describe the circumstances in which 
they originated in order to illustrate the social nature and the social func- 
tion of gallows humor. There are many other anecdotes in Czechoslovak- 
ia, and almost every one of them was spread in several versions, usually 
gradually polished and pointed. He who has had no opportunity, as a 
participant observer, to feel on his own skin, as it were, the beneficent in- 
fluence of the gallows humor upon the mentality and emotions of people 
in invaded countries can hardly have an adequate idea of the importance 
of the social function exercised by this type of humor. In addition, I am 
inclined to believe that what is true about individuals is true also about 
whole nations—namely, that the purest type of ironical humor is born out 
of sad experiences accompanied by grief and sorrow. It is spontaneous and 
deeply felt—the very necessity of life which it helps to preserve. 

In the light of data presented in this article as well as out of numerous 
other observations and experiences which the sociologist finds in the pres- 
ent world’s vast laboratory, there appear these conclusions. Humor in 
general, and gallows humor more specifically, is a social phenomenon the 
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importance of which, under certain circumstances, may be tremendous. 
It originates in the process of social interaction and bears marks of the 
particular group by which it was created and accepted. Its social char- 
acter is revealed by the fact that it changes its content—and sometimes 
also the form in which it is presented—in accordance with the character 
of the group and the social events to which it reacts. The specificity of the 
gallows-humor type lies in that it is always intentional in the very real 
sense of this word. Not humor-for-humor, but humor with a definite pur- 
pose—that is, to ridicule with irony, invectives, and sarcasm in order to 
become a means of an effective social control. This teleological character 
of gallows humor determines its social function, which is twofold—posi- 
tive and negative. Its positive effect is manifested above all in the 
strengthening of the morale and the spirit of resistance of people who 
struggle for their individual and national survival; its negative effect 
(which, of course, is again something very positive from the viewpoint of 
the oppressed) reveals itself by its disintegrating influence among those 
against whom it is directed. In both instances it proves to be an extremely 
powerful weapon. Finally, gallows humor is a reliable index of the morale 
of the oppressed, whereas the reaction to it on the part of the oppressors 
tells a long story about the actual strength of the dictators: if they can 
afford to ignore it, they are strong; if they react wildly, with anger, strik- 
ing their victims with severe reprisals and punishment, they are not sure of 
themselves, no matter how much they display their might on the surface. 


WasuincTon, D.C. 


ASPECTS OF THE PRISON’S SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
S. KIRSON WEINBERG 


ABSTRACT 


In the prison the conflicts between criminals and law-enforcing agencies persist in 
modified form. Though placed in a subordinate and defensive position, the inmates 
counter the repressive measures of the administration by condemning them and by 
intriguing against them. With resultant hostility intensified rather than abated, the con- 
victs and the officials become relatively isolated and assume logically extreme positions, 
the members of each group responding to the other as stereotypes. These hostile and 
collective stereotypes are expressed in their opposing ideologies. The officials, through 
the “‘contrast-conception,” depict the inmates in negative antithesis to themselves, 
while the prisoners contradict and nullify the ideology of the officials. 


The prison is often regarded as an institution with a punitive, segrega- 
tive, deterrent, or rehabilitative function.' It can also be considered a 
closed milieu with many primary features of community life. The atti- 
tudes which emerge from inmate-official and interinmate relationships are 
continuations of cultural conflicts antecedent to incarceration and per- 
meate the formal discipline in the penitentiary. While many studies have 
concentrated upon these formal phases of prison life,? some recent in- 
quiries have veered to its dynamic social aspects.’ This investigation, fol- 


* This paper is based on a study of Menard Penitentiary in southern Illinois. The 
conclusions derived pertain mainly to state penitentiaries because of the type of of- 
fenders incarcerated, the length of the sentences, and the relative progress in penal 
policies and practices. 


2 Though the literature concerning these administrative aspects of the prison is 
voluminous, only some of the representative studies, particularly those of -Illinois 
prisons, will be indicated: Reports of the Department of Public Welfare of Illinois (1917- 
309); W. B. Sanders, ‘“‘The History and Administration of the State Prisons in Illinois” 
(Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1929); A. A. Bruce, E. W. Burgess, A. J. Harno, 
and J. Landesco, The Workings of the Indeterminate Sentence-Law and the Parole System 
in Illinois, Part III; T. Sellin, ‘A Quarter Century’s Progress in Penal Institutions for 
Adults in the United States,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXIV, 140- 
60; P. Klein, Prison Methods in New York State (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1920); F. Haynes, The American Prison System (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1940); Illinois Prison Inquiry Commission, The Prison System in Illinois 
(1937); A. H. McCormick, The Education of Adult Prisoners: A Survey and Program 
(National Society of Penal Information, 1931). 

3 J. S. Roucek, ‘‘Attitudes of the Prison Guard,” Sociology and Social Research, XX, 
145 ff.; H. Reimer, “‘Socialization in the Prison Society,” Proceedings of the Sixty- 
seventh Annual Conference of the American Prison Association, 1937; N. S. Hayner and 
E. Asch, “The Prisoner Community as a Social Group,” American Sociological Review, 
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lowing this latter trend, considers the results of the conflict process upon 
(1) the prison’s informal social structure and (2) upon the opposing ideolo- 
gies of the inmate and official groups. 


I 


The inmates and officials are two segregated strata whose relations and 
attitudes, like those of other castes, result from previously unresolved 
conflicts.‘ Their relations are impersonal, and the individual members of 
the respective groups are considered as stereotypes.’ Modes of deference 
and obedience are expected by the officials, and expressions of authority 
are anticipated and tolerated by the inmates. Castes which are long sub- 
servient acquire inferiority feelings from traditional displays of deference, 
but groups in a less-resolved conflict situation, such as the prisoners, also 
consider the upper groups as out-groups; consequently, their respect re- 
mains superficial and external. 

Before imprisonment, the criminals and law-enforcing personnel are 
mutually unrestrained in their hostility.° When incarcerated, the crimi- 
nals are placed in an obviously defensive and helpless position. They are 
compelled to restrain direct conflict expressions and to divert these into 
more subtle, less discernible channels. The prisoners’ submerged hostility 
finds outlet in criticism and condemnation of the administration and in 
intensified intrigue against it. 

But the administration, through repressing and countering the in- 
mates’ inimical attitudes, makes for the continuation and intensification 
of this conflict. For conflict met on its own level does not abate but seems 
to revolve in a vicious cycle. The antagonistic relationships extend the 
social distance between the two strata and relatively isolates them. 
Through isolation the members of each group assume logically extreme 


IV, 362-60; “The Prison as a Community,” ibid., V, 577-83; D. Clemmer, “‘Leadership 
Phenomena ina Prison Community,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXIX, 
861-72; The Prison Community (Boston: Christopher Publishing Co., 1940); D. Ras- 
mussen, ‘Prisoners’ Opinions about Parole,”’ American Sociological Review, V, 584-06. 

4See E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co., 
1940), pp. 7 and 8. 

5 In addition to the uniforms, the numbers, and the “treat them all alike” policy, 
there exi#ts the constant awareness among the members of the respective groups of their 
antithetical position. Though friendly conversations may go on between them, the 
latent knowledge of their opposing identity usually exists. 

6 See E. H. Sutherland, ‘Crime and the Conflict Process,’ Journal of Juvenile Re- 
search, XIII, 38-48. 
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positions. Each selects and exaggerates the defects and weaknesses of the 
opponent and overlooks or minimizes his merits.? Each abstracts certain 
traits and imposes them as a group stereotype upon the opposing indi- 
vidual members.* This impedes a sympathetic understanding of the indi- 
vidual qua individual. In reacting to the others in terms of the stereotype, 
the respective members of each stratum reinforce and sustain the conflict 
process. 

But, in condemning the other, each group seeks to sustain morale by a 
collective self-elevation. While this type of self-praise would be apparent 
among the officials who are in a dominant position, it also obtains among 
the inmates. The added defensiveness of the latter places more vigorous 
demands upon the individual members and compells them to conform to 
the group norms.? While Hargan has shown that the inmate argot ‘‘softens 
an otherwise too unpleasant reality into something bearable,” their ver- 
nacular also is anti-administration and through idiomatic meanings 
changes words to add rather than to detract from their prestige.'® 

Vogelin™ and Copeland” in previous studies of conflict groups have 
shown that, when an upper stratum wishes to reinforce its social position 
and to justify its behavior with reference to the subordinate group, the 
“‘contrast-conception”’ arises and is diffused among the members. This 
‘‘contrast-conception,” as the authors point out, defines the lower group in 
‘negative polarity”’ to itself. The whites of the South, as Copeland shows, 
regard the Negroes in direct contrast to the ‘‘character and properties of 
the white man.” Negroes are considered “subhuman in temperament, 
lacking in emotional control and restraint . . . . incapable of continuous 
affection and mental concentration,” and “beyond the pale of human 


7 Ibid., p. 39. 


8 Cf. H. Blumer, ‘“‘The Nature of Race Prejudice,”’ Social Process in Hawaii (Hawaii: 
University of Hawaii, June, 1939), p. 12. 7 


9 Though individual demoralization may prevail, it does not lead to collective con- 
demnation, since the members do not accept or usually sympathize with personal feel- 
ings unless they express an anti-administration tendency. 


10 J. Hargan, ““The Psychology of Prison Language,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XXX (1935-36), 361 ff. The term ‘‘convict,” or in its abbreviated form 


“con,” does not denote a mark of opprobrium among the inmates. The “real con” is a 
connotation of prestige. 


™ E. Vogelin, Rasse und Staat (Tiibingen, 1933), Vol. II, chap. vii, discusses the con- 
flict process between the Germans and the Jews and the ideological conceptions which 
the Germans have of the Jews. 


%L. Copeland, ‘The Negro as a Contrast Conception,” in Race Relations and the 
Race Problem, ed. E. T. Thompson (Durham: Duke University Press, 1939). 
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sympathy.” This negative depiction makes the white group all the more 
impressive to itself. 

Both writers, however, neglect to describe the conceptions which the 
lower group has of the superordinate one. In the prison situation the in- 
mates as a subordinate group oppose, negate, and even nullify the 
ideology and symbols used by the officials. They tend further, as has been 
indicated, to denounce and to deride the officials as they converse among 
themselves. This opposition is verbalized in their “conflict-conceptions.”’ 
These ‘“‘conflict-conceptions” are one of their media of contradicting the 
notions of the dominant officials and of justifying their behavior with ref- 
erence to these persons. Also, the conceptions channelize the perspectives 
of the individual inmates and control their conduct and relations to the 
official group. Both countering ideologies—the ‘‘contrast-conception”’ 
and the ‘‘conflict-conception”—emerge in a situation of group hostility 
and define and articulate the positions and attitudes of the opposing col- 
lectivities."4 


II 


Within the scope of these ideologies, the inmates are labeled “‘cons,” 
but the guards are contemptuously referred to as “‘screws”’ or ‘‘hacks.”’ 
The custodians believe and claim that they are ‘‘always right” and that 
the prisoners are ‘“‘always wrong.” The prisoners, however, state among 


themselves and at times to the officials that the administration is ‘‘never 
right” and, as Nelson has also shown, “make carping criticism” of the 
administration, ‘‘the order of the day.’’"* Prevention of escapes and the 
imposition of discipline are the objects of admiration among the officials 
and form the nucleus of many anecdotes. ‘‘Breaks,”’ strikes, and riots are 
the pervasive and admired myths among the inmates." As guards might 
delight in detecting and in relating the inmates’ frustrated attempts at 


13 Ibid., pp. 153-57. 

«4 The custodians and other prison officials are more than an occupational group who 
disperse after the day’s work. In the particular prison investigated the majority of the 
employees came from other localities and resided either in the prison or in the adjacent 
town. Not completely accepted by the residents, they tended to cohere among them- 
selves. Through this constant association in and out of prison, they acquired and dis- 
seminated the approved and disapproved forms of prison conduct and the “correct” 
attitudes to assume to the prisoners. Thus the sanctioned and tabooed activity were 
not merely imparted through formal instruction but also through informal tutelage, as 
anecdotes, legends, and “‘tips.” 

1s V. F. Nelson, Prison Days and Nights (New York: Little, Brown & Co., 1932). 

© Reimer, op. cit. 
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illicit activity, the inmates, conversely, exalt when they tell how they “put 
one over” on the custodians. 

The officials, especially the guards, regard the convicts as “‘criminals 
after all,’’ as “‘people who can’t and shouldn’t be trusted,” and as “‘de- 
generates who must be put in their place at all times.”’ ““You can’t be too 
easy with them,” states one custodian. ‘You can’t be too soft with them. 
They’re on the go to put one over on you. They don’t think of us when 
they try to get over the wall.’’*? ‘“‘There must be something wrong with 
every man here,” states another, “else he wouldn’t be here. They’re 
scheming all the time, soon as you give them an inch. That’s because 
there’s something wrong with every one of ’em.”” Convicts are considered 
“born bad,” as mentally, emotionally, or morally deficient. Their only 
language, ‘‘the language they understand, is punishment.” Attempts at 
rehabilitation usually are considered as futile. In exceptional cases, only 
in cases where the inmates are “‘not really convicts,”’ reform does occur. 
Prisoners are “unfit, failures,’”’? and hard men without human feelings. 
They are considered calloused because they were unable ‘“‘to make their 
way in life like honest folk.’”” Hence when they become recalcitrant, they 
must ‘“‘be softened and broken” to get them “‘back in line.”” They are 
thought of as unintelligent and lazy, and, consequently, they stall in their 
work at every opportunity. Further, those with abilities usually have 
other undesirable qualities to offset their merits. 

Because they are unable to care for themselves, they must be held 
under leash. Because they are “wild” and uncontrollable, they require the 
sternest measures of discipline. Homosexuality is almost considered ‘‘nat- 
ural” among inmates. As one custodian claimed, “‘It’s in them. Icouldn’t 
believe it could happen till I saw it, and I had to give them both the hole.”’ 
The “‘punk” and sex pervert are thus natural products of adegraded group 
and “‘prove’’ that the convicts are depraved and animalistic, for they re- 
sort to practices abhorred by conventional persons. Hence “‘to act like an 
inmate’’ denotes derogatory behavior. ‘To look like an inmate” indicates 
disagreeable appearance. Convicts in their dress, speech, and walk are , 
“‘different.’’ They are enemies of and outcasts from society. Resultantly, 


they diverge from noncriminal persons in all the above-mentioned char- 
acteristics."® 


17 The language within quotation marks is that of the custodians or other officials. 


*8 Tt would be interesting to ascertain the collective attitudes of a more trained 
personnel in order to determine how they would vary from the attitudes indicated in 


this paper, for these officials usually view these phenomena emotionally and with dis- 
tinct emphasis. 


a 
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The officials, on the other hand, consider themselves honest, law-abid- 
ing men. They are the servants and the protectors of society. As home- 
loving individuals who are devoted to their families, they can assume re- 
sponsibilities without breaking laws or getting into trouble like the in- 
mates.*? 

The inmates have a definitely reverse conception of this order of 
things. As one typically writes: “Convicts still think pretty well of them- 
selves in spite of their present social status. And this is as it should be, for 
they are in the main no different from the man on the street.”” From their 
vantage point almost all people are potentially or actually crooked. Con- 
victs are distinguished from others because they have been detected. As 
Tannenbaum puts it: ‘‘If a man is not a thief, he is a fool, or a poor ‘simp’ 
like the keeper who cannot make a living at anything except torturing 
better people and smarter men than himself. . . . the poor, ignorant, sim- 
ple-minded ‘screw’ knows nothing but brutality, is simply a person be- 
neath his own class worthy of nothing but contempt.’’° They consider 
officials as ‘“‘economic failures’’ ‘“‘who couldn’t get a job on the outside.” 


Consequently, they are compelled to work in the prison.” The wardens 
and deputies are mere political appointees, ‘‘ignorant sheriffs.”” The doc- 
tor is a “quack,” a “croaker,” or from a “B school at the most.”’ The 
chaplain is insincere and “full of witchcraft.” Further, the custodians 


have either committed crimes on the outside or have resorted to sadistic 
practices which they regard as more cowardly and detestable than prop- 
erty offenses. These guards, according to the inmates, derive their great- 
est pleasure “from telling you what to do or turning you in.”” An inmate 
upon being reminded that his name was similar to a high official indicated 
that the similarity was a misfortune. Another reluctantly granted that 
one particular custodian might be all right, but the “‘only thing wrong 


*9 Tannenbaum states: “‘After all, he is a keeper, an official, a good man (at least in 
his own judgment) whereas the convict is a criminal. For his own clear conscience’ sake 
the speaker must and does instinctively make a sharp distinction between himself and 
the man he guards It is essential because we cannot impose our wills upon equals 
or betters” (Frank Tannenbaum, Wall Shadows [New York: G. P. Putnam’s, 1922]). 


2° Tbid., pp. 26 and 27. 


a“. . prison guards and other officials . . . . know little or nothing of handling 
men, .... are not even ordinarily proficient in the trades or professions they purport 
to follow—else they would not be holding underpaid jobs in the prison . . . . the ranks 
of prison guards and officials are seventy-five percent filled with men who have been 
economic failures in the outside world” (By a Prisoner, ‘‘The Prisoner Speaks,”’ in 
Prisons of Tomorrow, ed. E. H. Sutherland and T. Sellin [Philadelphia: Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1931)). 
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with him was being a screw.” One tersely summarized his attitude to- 
ward the situation as follows: “Where would they be without politics? 
All they’re interested in are elections and cuts. How about us? How 
about rehabilitation? It’s all a phony.’”’” 

Criticism and condemnation of the administration thus range from 
prison personnel to penal policy, from a contemptuous portrait of the 
guard to an indictment of the social order. Some more intelligent in- 
mates may become radical, indict the whole order, and almost welcome 
an upheaval. Society, according to their version, is responsible for crime. 
Men are not born criminals but often become so through adverse circum- 
stances. Society is blamed for the present penal system, and they are 
‘‘victims of society.”’ Society, ‘‘the true criminal,” if differently arranged, 
would reduce crime and revise its penal practices. ‘Further, some leaders 
of conventional society, the financiers, the “‘real crooks,” are almost never 
arrested. 


The truth of these mutual claims and tirades is significant in so far as 
it reveals and reflects the conflicting perspectives of the two groups and 
governs the behavior of one in respect to the other. The intense emotion 
with which the ‘‘negative aspects of the administration”’ are expressed by 
the inmates are, if anything, only mildly presented; for the coercive char- 
acter of the group representations are so intense that at times they tend to 
become diluted when an inmate is released or converses with an objective 
outsider. No longer subject to the collective pressure of the other in- 
mates, he may become more objective and detached from the situation. 

The nature of these group representations allows some individuals to 
have neutral or, in some circumstances, friendly attitudes toward some 
officials. Similarly, officials pick favorites from among the inmates. This 
inevitable variation comes with individual differences. But the fact em- 
phasized is that these representations, inherent in the prison situation, are 
larger than individuals, antecede them, and continue to persist despite the 
attitudes of certain few individuals. These representations are beyond in- 
dividual power to control or modify. Rather, persons must adjust and 
conform to them. 


22 Though some inmates may be perfectly sincere about rehabilitation, the more 
sophisticated inmates are primarily concerned with the reduction of their sentences. 
Incarceration merely interrupts their plans. Rehabilitation is a kind of a “gag.” It is 
sometimes used as a norm for criticizing penal policies. This cynicism may also result 
from the disparity between the theoretical claims of rehabilitation and actual prison 
conditions. 
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The idealistic or timid guard, for example, acquires these attitudes in 
more or less degree or becomes a variant. He cannot be too friendly with 
the inmates because he may be suspected of being ‘‘queer,” soft, or sus- 
ceptible to collusion. Even the custodians of the newcomers (‘‘the fish”), 
while somewhat exceptional, in this respect are also on the alert. This 
situation is more adequately understood in the light of the contriving 
tactics of the prisoners. Their mischief occurs in a setting where their sub- 
servience is a customary and expected social fact. Indeed, their apparent 
subordination and deference are so expected that some guards derive a 
haughty feeling of power, of dogmatism, and of intolerance. These men 
hate the outwardly troublesome prisoner who resists them, discuss him 
among themselves, and ‘‘get it in for him.’ Though annoyance of the 
guards may be a mark of prestige among the inmates, the adjusted inmate 
aims to achieve his purposes without being detected; he resorts to mischief 
in, as it were, an underground fashion. Some inmates may become aware 
that the custodians, who are accustomed to simple situations, become 
confused in complex or quickly maneuvered situations. They thus plan 
resourceful media for outwitting the guards during critical situations. By 
a timely question or by having another inmate distract his attention, they 
have the ‘damage done”’ before the guard discovers the trouble. Some 
inmates also would have no scruples in betraying an official to a higher 
authority. Some play one official against another by telling each mutually 
unfavorable stories about the other. Others plan illicit ectivity of varied 
degrees of gravity. The potentiality of an escape or a betrayal by the in- 
mates reflects in some measure the ingenious resourcefulness of the in- 
mates and the needs of the guard to remain wary of these plots so as to be 
able to cope with them.”4 

In general, the inmates acquire attitudes of condemnation and imple- 
ment their contriving tactics against the administration in the process of 
institutionalization. This implies a dual attitude. Through an external 
deference, the inmates accommodate themselves to the officials, but the 
former group continue to harbor inner grievances as they assimilate into 


23 The officials in a certain sense are also on the defensive. They are outnumbered 
and realize that at any moment the inmates may become uncontrollable. In general, the 
administration dreads unfavorable publicity. An escape or riot is a continual source of 
apprehension. To avoid such circumstances, they exercise the most cautious vigilance. 


24Some inmates may attempt to manipulate an official so as to have him “‘carry”’ 
information outside the prison and receive information from the particular inmates’ 
associates. There is also the hazard that a prison employee may smuggle liquor or 
opiates into the prison. 
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the inmate society. These views operate as reciprocal checks and deter- 
mine the likely path of adjustment for the incoming prisoner. They also 
mean that conformity to prison rules is no criterion of rehabilitation but is 
rather an index of prison adjustment. As a result, the more experienced 
and sophisticated criminals tend to violate the prison rules less frequently 
than the unknowing first offenders.’ 

Just as the custodian cannot be too friendly to the prisoners, the con- 
victs cannot always become too friendly with the guards. For the friendly 
inmate may be suspected of informing and be considered untrustworthy 
by the other convicts. In fact, through defection, the informer releases the 
fierce pressure of the group representations. The informer, however, is a 
necessary expedient by the administrators to assure order by anticipating 
plots and conspiracies. He becomes a burden and worse than useless to 
them, however, when his identity becomes known. He then may create 
certain disturbances which he is used to avoid. The inmates may plan 
retaliation; they may blame him for previous penalties imposed upon 
other inmates; they tend to distrust him in the future. Consequently, he 
is made miserable in many ways. He may be shunned or denounced, os- 
tracized or framed, when feasible, beaten, and, on some serious situations, 
killed. Suspect for a long time, he may also become so beset with anxieties 
and fears in regard to reprisals from the offended inmates or their friends 
that mental breakdown is not improbable.” 


IV 


This description, in general, has aimed to show that the conflict be- 
tween the criminals and law-enforcing groups, although modified, persists 
in the prison despite the formal administrative setup. This conflict is ex- 
pressed not only through their relationships but also through their recipro- 
cal conceptions. The officials negate and derogate the inmates, while the 
inmates deride and condemn both the officials and the whole penal policy. 
These respective ideologies verbalize the opposing perspectives and atti- 


2s “{Even] if the new prisoner is unfortunate enough to believe that copy book 
maxims apply in prison, that by hard work he will improve his lot, he soon discovers 
that he is regarded by his fellow prisoners as one who attempts to attract the favorable 
attention of the guard by unfair means” (By a Prisoner, op. cit., p. 140). In some in- 
stances the first offender may be deceived by other inmates and thus violate prison 
rules. Or he may consent to become an informer without realizing the dire consequences 
that await him if his activities become known by the inmates. 

26 An index to the mental preoccupation among criminal and convict groups with 


the informer is revealed by the number of synonymous words used by them to describe 
the latter. 
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tudes of the two groups. Because these attitudes are inherent in the prison 
situation, they can neither be controlled nor modified by any single indi- 
vidual of either group. In fact, the individuals who do not conform to 
these group representations are considered variants and subject to the 
controls and pressures of their respective stratum.?? 

Methodologically, the intent of this inquiry was to indicate that this 
institution, like other institutions, is, in its inner dynamic sense, a con- 
figuration of social relationships and can be regarded as a dynamic social 
process.”® 


CHICAGO 


27 The administrators share these notions with a varying intensity. The men who 
work with the mechanics, the white-collar workers, and those who are not directly 
responsible for penal discipline tend to feel less intensely about the matter. The depu- 
ties and guards entertain these notions with a distinct and ardent zeal. 


28 Cf. E. W. Burgess, ‘“The Family as a Unity of Interacting Personalities,” Family, 
VII (March, 1926), 3-9; C. H. Cooley, ‘“‘Case Study of Small Institutions as a Method 
of Research,” in Sociological Theory and Social Research (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1930). 
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OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES! 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 


ABSTRACT 


The position of certain recent publications is examined and criticized because they 
seem to imply (a) that under some circumstances ambiguous concepts are more useful 
than precise ones and (b) that operational definitions are of limited usefulness in sociol- 
ogy because of their dependence upon quantitative characteristics, whereas some items 
referred to by sociological concepts are “essentially qualitative in nature.” Both as- 
sumptions are here questioned. Operational definitions, in common with any other 
method of increasing the precision of the meaning of a concept, undoubtedly frequently 
limit that meaning and so exclude some meanings which were previously attached to the 
term. It does not follow that the meanings so excluded are denied or debarred from 
study. These neglected aspects are themselves subject to precise and operational defini- 
tion. Various other misunderstandings of the operational and positivistic position are 
discussed. The hypothesis is advanced that in sociology, as in other natural sciences, 
some of the opposition to the positivistic approach may be due to its apparent lack in 
aesthetic and literary qualities to minds conditioned by the scientific philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. A series of specific questions is propounded in the hope of clarify- 
ing the issues under consideration. 


I 


As a point of departure and as a partial justification for the present 
paper, I quote the following colloquy between two sociologists in a panel 
discussion reported some months ago in a publication of the Social Science 
Research Council.? 

First SPEAKER: .... My impression is that in the effort to apply theoretical 
interpretations to human experience, the more precise and unambiguous the 
terms become, the less valuable they are. 

SECOND SPEAKER: I agree with that. Take, for instance, the concept of 
social attitude. .... 


If it is objected that I am here quoting a few sentences out of their 
context, I will say at the outset that my criticism is directed at the state- 
ments in their full context as represented by the whole discussion in 
‘which they occur. As for the possible objection, among others, that the 
authors did not actually mean to say what I take their words to mean, 
it is precisely the purpose of this paper to argue that a state of affairs 


* Read, with minor changes, before a session of the Committee for Conceptual Inte- 
gration of the American Sociological Society, Chicago, December 28, 1940. 

2 Herbert Blumer, Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences, Vol. 1: An Appraisal 
of Thomas and Znaniecki’s ‘‘The Polish Peasant in Europe and America” (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1939), p. 124. 
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under which such a misunderstanding among workers in the same field 
is possible constitutes the best justification for inquiry into the problems 
of definition of sociological terms. 

I shall deal briefly with the case I have quoted because I want to de- 
vote my time to the more fundamental issues of which the above quota- 
tion is only an example. Suffice it to say, therefore, that I do not believe 
ambiguousness and lack of precision in the definition of concepts are 
ever desirable in scientific work. These qualities of concepts may have 
value in literature and in theology, since they enable the reader to read 
into words whatever meaning he wishes to find there. In the example 
quoted, and in the attempt to make a virtue of the present vague use of 
“social attitude,”’ this literary value may indeed be what the speakers 
had in mind. From the scientific viewpoint, however, it is questionable 
whether the value of The Polish Peasant can, in any measure, be at- 
tributed to its ambiguity or to its lack of precision in the use of the word 
“attitude.”’ I am willing to admit the value of this study in spite of its 
lack of precision in definition of this and other concepts. I do not admit, 
however, that such value exists because of this lack of precise definition. 
Because someone made a fortunate guess or obtained valuable results by 
extremely crude methods, it is easy to deceive ourselves into thinking 
that these methods have a virtue in themselves. It is unnecessary to do 
more than point out the fallacy in such reasoning. I am willing to admit 
that clever guessers should be encouraged to guess and that conditions. 
conducive to fortunate guessing should be cultivated. I have always con- 
tended that crude methods are not to be scoffed at until more refined ones 
are developed and that in science, as elsewhere, half a loaf is better than 
complete loafing. This suggests my first query as to the reason for some 
of the disagreement on this subject: Are some of us primarily interested 
in those stages in the development of the social sciences where intuitive 
methods must necessarily play a large part, as compared with the partly 
charted areas in which refinements of methods are the chief condition of 
advance? If so, recognition of this possibility might resolve some of the 
disagreement. It would still be incumbent upon those who prefer intuitive 
procedures, however, to show that they are actually dealing with prob- 
lems to which more objective methods are not as yet applicable. Also, 
and above all, I should think everyone would agree that these relatively 
intuitive procedures should be supplanted as fast as possible by the more 
objective ones. There still remains, however, the possibility of a funda- 
mental difference in interest among different workers which may account 
for some of their differences in viewpoint. 
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II 


My chief task in this paper is to examine a recent article in this Jour- 
nals which attacks a number of aspects of what its author conceives to be 
the position of those who advocate the adoption, as rapidly as possible, 
of more precise and unambiguous operational definitions of the concepts 
of sociology. If in my remarks upon his article I misinterpret in any de- 
gree his position, this may be considered additional evidence of the de- 
sirability of a less ambiguous terminology for sociological communication 
than that in which current discussion is couched. At least this appears 
to be a legitimate conclusion unless, of course, it is assumed that I am 
deliberately misunderstanding the author. To protect myself further from 
accusations of malice and in order that the reader may judge whether my 
interpretations are justified,‘ I shall quote the author’s own words as far 
as possible and keep their context always in mind in the ensuing dis- 
cussion. 

Regarding the operational definition of concepts, we read: 

This method, apparently, would confine the meaning of a concept to quanti- 
tative and mensurative data secured with reference to it. Prevailing concepts— 
or at least some of them—would be accepted; counting and measuring devices 
would be used in the case of each concept; the resulting information would con- 
stitute the content and the meaning of the concept. 


Since some of the best illustrations of operational definitions are es- 
sentially of the character described above, we may, for our present pur- 
poses, accept this characterization. Actually, of course, quantitative and 
mensurative aspects of operational definitions are purely instrumental, 
incidental, and a matter of convenience. If anyone can present an opera- 
tional definition without using such techniques, the operationist would 
have no objection. As I have shown elsewhere,’ and as will appear below, 
the assumption of a sharp separation between quantitative and mensura- 
tive techniques and symbols, on the one hand, and qualitative procedures, 
on the other, is itself an illusion. As John Dewey has said, “‘all compari- 
son is of the nature of measurement.’’® That much of the so-called “ quali- 

3 H. Blumer, ‘“The Problem of the Concept in Social Psychology,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLV (March, 1940), 707-19. 

4 All quotations are open to the objection that they do not adequately represent the 
true position of the author. I urge the reader, therefore, to study the full context of the 
works I have quoted in estimating the validity of my remarks. 

5 Foundations of Sociology (New York, 1939), pp. 45 ff., 53-54, 69-70, 76, 83, 118, 
131, 150, 153, 366, 459, 467, 532. 

6 Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938), p. 202. 
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tative” discussion is merely informal measurement also has been pointed 
out by others.? No one, however, will insist on formal quantitative means 
of achieving operational definitions if other procedures will fulfil the re- 
quirements of such definitions.* 

Actually, the simplest form of operational definition of a word is to 
point to its referent while enunciating the word. Thus, we define the 
word “‘cat” to a child by pointing to a certain kind of animal or a succes- 
sion of animals denoted by the word in our language. Likewise, we define 
the word “jump”’ by leaping into the air in various ways and designating 
each performance by repeating the word. There is nothing distinctively 
quantitative about such definitions. As we proceed to the definition of 
the more complex and “‘abstract’’ words, we become increasingly depend- 
ent upon other symbols, the meaning of which are already known."® 


7 References to the literature will be found in my Foundations of Sociology. 


§ Consider, for example, the definition of law by Justice Holmes as ‘“‘the prophecies 
of what the courts will do in fact’”’ (cited in H. Alpert, ‘‘Operational Definitions in 
Sociology,” American Sociological Review, III [December, 1938], 859). 


9 There is apparently here a serious misunderstanding on the part of the critics of 
operationism which leads them to the conclusion that “‘illustrations” and concrete 
instances are somehow not allowed in operational definitions. Thus, R. C. Angell (in 
an unpublished paper before the Sociological Research Association, 1938) objects to 
Dodd’s statement that an operational definition ‘‘should state the materials and pro- 
cedure to be used to obtain, or to be sure one has obtained the entity defined, just as a 
kitchen recipe defines a cake or a Binet manual defines a mental age.” This definition, 
Angell says, “‘is itself not operational. It relies . . . . upon illustration.” This type of 
criticism mystifies me. Does he mean that the recipe must be given to define the defini- 
tion as well as to define “cake’’? In any case, how does the definition “rely” on illustra- 
tion, and what is wrong with this? If I define “a pound” as the amount of weight or 
pressure exerted by an object on a spring balance or other scale of specified character- 
istics so as to cause a pointer to come to rest at a point marked “1” and at the same 
time illustrate this performance with a concrete performance, is this or is it not an 
operational definition? I regret to say, also, that other parts of Angell’s paper reflect 
notions about what the operationists propose for which he will find no basis in the 
literature, notably the familiar notion that operationists propose to ignore those aspects 
of sociology which have not yet been reduced to operational definition. 


+© All written and spoken operational definitions obviously are of this kind. This has 
been overlooked by some critics who seem to feel that all verbal definition constitutes 
some kind of negation of operationism. Take, for example, my statement that ‘I mean 
by the verb ‘generalize’ the process of determining from less than all the relevant data the 
probable prevalence in the universe of a given datum or configuration of data.” This, 
it has been pointed out (American Sociological Review, June, 1940, p. 438), is not an 
operationa] definition. I was never under the illusion when I wrote it that I was actually 
performing the physical operations which I refer to by the word “‘process’’ and the subse- 
quent words. This process obviously consists of the manipulations which my words try 
to designate and for which the more detailed verbal instructions may be found in a 
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Quantitative and mensurative symbols and forms of speech are merely 
among the linguistic forms that have been developed to communicate 
these more complicated and subtle relationships. The illusion of a sharp 
line between the quantitative and the qualitative results from a mystical 
attitude toward the nature of language, a subject to which we shall re- 
turn later. In short, we may say that quantification has been found a con- 
venient tool in the development of operational definitions. If anyone can 
attain the objectives sought by other means, he is welcome to do so. 

The cause of the whole absurd controversy over quantitative versus 
qualitative procedures is strikingly revealed a little later in the paper 
under discussion. It says: 


The operational procedure, of the form spoken of here, could be successful in 
meeting the problem of vague concepts in social psychology only if the problems 
out of which the concepts arose and the items to which they refer were them- 
selves essentially quantitative in nature. In present-day social psychology, only 
by an act of faith can one declare that the empirical problems and empirical 
items to which its concepts refer are essentially of such a quantitative nature. 
However vague may be the character of concepts in social psychology, unless 
it be shown that their nonquantitative aspects are spurious, the “operational 
method”’ is not a means of meeting the problem considered in this paper [p. 711]. 


manual of statistics. The operationist merely tries to make his language denote actual 
operations as specifically as possible. His critics are fond of demanding an operational 
definition of an operational definition, etc., in order to maneuver him into their own 
exalted realms of more words about words about words, etc., ad infinitum. The opera- 
tionist’s answer should lie in the opposite direction. If he cannot make the operations 
clear verbally, he should perform them, as one does in teaching language to children, 
after which language may be used to denote operations. Perhaps the following summary 
by P. W. Bridgman may help to clarify the point: “If any physical situation is de- 
scribed only in terms of concepts which themselves are defined in terms of physical 
processes actually performed, the whole description reduces ultimately to a description 
of an actual physical experience, and as such must have the validity of all direct obser- 
vation of physical fact, which for our purposes is to be accepted as ultimate. It is to be 
especially noticed that our concepts, being thus framed in terms of operations actually 
performed in physical experience, must lead, at any stage of physical inquiry, to conclu- 
sions in which room is left for future refinements within the uncertainties and approxima- 
tions of our present physical operations” (Scripta mathematica [1934], II, 1). (Italics 
mine.) This is, of course, the usual practice in other sciences, as when a physicist defines 
acceleration in terms of velocity, velocity in terms of mass and time, etc. This is also 
an illustration of Blumer’s point that “‘frequently, in order to understand a concept we 
have to master a whole system of terms and their interrelations” (unpublished paper 
before the Sociological Research Association, 1938). He is, of course, entirely right that 
the more abstract concepts are defined this way. But, obviously, such definitions are 
quite as dependent upon possible operational procedures, manipulative, mathematical, 
and logical, as any others. 
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It seems to me from this passage that the author accepts, unwittingly 
or deliberately, a postulate which is utterly incompatible with the scien- 
tific point of view as well as with any modern conceptions of the nature of 
language. When he raises the question as to whether the referents of cer- 
tain symbols are essentially quantitative in nature, he seems to me to invoke 
a postulate that some of the phenomena of the universe are inherently 
“essentially quantitative by nature,’ others presumably nonquantita- 
tive, or qualitative, by nature. I have dealt elsewhere and at length with 
the incompatibility of such a postulate with the history, theoretical 
framework, and the practical operations of science. I have attacked spe- 
cifically the point before a congress of scientists, mathematicians, and 
philosophers” as well as in several published works, and no voice has been 
raised in objection to my conclusion as stated above. I shall not repeat 
the argument here. Later in the present paper reference will be made 
to some of the mischief caused by the postulate in question, together 
with its hoary companion pieces, namely, objectivity and subjectivity, 
mental and physical, the apparent and the real. For the time being I 
may say that, to my complete satisfaction, John Dewey has recently sum- 
marized and dismissed the whole intellectual mess in the following words: 


If, however, the philosophical theory of experience is brought up to date by 
acknowledgment of the standpoint and conclusions of scientific biology and cul- 
tural anthropology, and of the import of the experimental method in knowing, 
these problems, I have argued, are “solved” by recognition that they depend 
upon premises inherited from traditions now shown to be false. Some of the 
gratuitous dualisms done away with, I have argued, are those of the objective 
and subjective, the real and apparent, the mental and physical, scientific 
physical objects and objects of perception, things of experience and things-in- 
themselves concealed behind experience, the latter being an impenetrable veil 
which prevents cognitive access to the things of nature.” 


11 “The Concept of Law in the Social Sciences,”’ Philosophy of Science, V (April, 1938), 
189-203 (read at the Second Conference on Methods in Philosophy and Science, New 
York City, November 28, 1937); see also my Foundations of Sociology, chaps. ii and iv. 

12 The Philosophy of John Dewey, ed. P. A. Schilpp (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern 
University, 1939), p. 524. Elsewhere Dewey has said: ‘‘Both the history of science and 
the present state of science prove that the goal of the systematic relationship of facts 
and conceptions to one another is dependent upon the elimination of the qualitative as 
such and upon reduction to nonqualitative formulation” (Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, 
p. 65). Note that the statement is that the goa/ is reduction to mongualitative formula- 
tion. This recognizes, as I have always recognized, that in the meantime we should use 
qualitative categories as best we can, and that nonqualitative is not synonymous with 
quantitative, that is, there are other forms of nonqualitative statement such as we find in 
symbolic logic, topology, and some forms of geometry. See also T. W. Hutchison, The 
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In an attempt to offer some support to the postulate of some phenom- 
ena as “essentially” nonquantitative “in nature,” the author under criti- 
cism says that ‘‘only by an act of faith can one declare that the empirical 
problems and empirical items to which its concepts refer are essentially 
of such a quantitative nature.” Certainly, it is only by an act of faith that 
any postulate regarding the ultimate “nature” of things can be laid down. 
That is the ‘‘nature”’ of postulates! Upon what else than an act of faith 
does he suppose his postulate of the quantitative-qualitative dichotomy 
in nature rests? Operationists are not required to show that the so-called 
‘“‘nonquantitative aspects” are ‘‘spurious,”’ because they do not accept 
the gratuitous problem of a quantitative-qualitative dichotomy in nature. 
This dichotomy is imposed by our author purely as an unspoken postu- 
late under which he chooses to discuss his “problem.” I do not deny his 
right to choose such a postulate or any other which may interest him. 
As Dewey has said, however, from the point of view of the operationist 
these “problems” are ‘“‘solved by recognition that they depend upon 
premises inherited from traditions now shown to be false,” according to 
the criteria and methods by which truth and falsity are determined in 
science. 


Speaking again of the operational method of definition, our author 
says: 


Critical consideration of this method should convince one that it does not 
offer a solution to the problem. It should be noted first of all that the method 
begins with the selection of a concept, which necessarily already has some mean- 
ing and some reference to an area of empirical experience. To limit this meaning 
to what is determinable quantitatively or mensuratively is essentially an act of 
reduction which may be at the expense of the empirical reference which the 
concept originally had and with which one is concerned. 


We have here the familiar and correct but curious objection that the 
precise definition of a word, by whatever methods, necessarily limits its 
denotation and connotation. The objection is curious because precision 
consists of such limitation. While this objection is here brought against 
operational definitions, it obviously applies with equal validity to any 


Significance and Basic Postulates of Economic Theory (New York, 1938): ‘Leaving out 
of account, then, the kind of prognoses given by propositions of pure theory, it does not 
seem possible to give the terms ‘qualitative’ and ‘quantitative’ as applied to prognoses 
any more sense than ‘less accurate’ or ‘more accurate,’ and we suggest that their re- 
placement by these terms would be less confusing.” 
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method of definition whatsoever which increases the precision of the 
meaning of a word. Whoever can show how we can define a word more 
precisely without limiting its (less precise) meaning will have solved the 
age-long quest as to how we can have our cake and eat it too. It is cer- 
tainly symptomatic of the state of a great deal of present thinking in 
the social sciences that such a proposal should (by implication) be soberly 
offered. On the one hand, the stern requirements of science face us. On 
the other hand, there lies the happy hunting ground of literary and 
philosophical lore couched in a primitive, ambiguous, and inexact termi- 
nology from which, in spite of increasing pressure, we feel a certain re- 
luctance to emerge. I predict that one of the chief problems of the Com- 
mittee for Conceptual Integration will be to reconcile its members, not to 
mention the larger fraternity, to the limitation of the meaning of certain 
familiar words, which is the sine, qua non of more precise definition. 

In justice to our author it should be said that his worries on this score 
flow largely from his totally unwarranted assumption regarding the pro- 
gram of the operationists. He apparently assumes that the operationists, 
having defined a time-honored word of broad and varied traditional 
meanings, by limiting its meaning to rigorously specified empirical refer- 
ents, thereupon propose to deny and ignore all other referents which this 
word in its traditional meanings may have had. This is a widely held 
misconception, and if anyone really believes that this is the program of 
the operationists, he is certainly not to be blamed for his opposition. 
Operationists have never contemplated, of course, any such action, and 
the literature is explicit and emphatic on this point,'’ which, one would 
think, might be taken for granted. When the chemist defines water as 
H,O, he commits an act which could be described in the words of our 
author as an “act of reduction which may be at the expense of the em- 
pirical reference which the concept originally had.”’ This act of definition 
limits the referent to a rather rare liquid found perhaps chiefly in the 
laboratories as compared with its previous reference, namely, the vast 
varieties of liquids that run in ditches and through faucets throughout 
the land. But surely no one assumed that by defining water as H,O (for 
scientific purposes) the chemists proposed to deny or ignore all these other 


13 This point has been explicitly made in all my publications on this subject for at 
least ten years. See, e.g., “Is Sociology Too Scientific?”’ Sociologus, Vol. LX (September, 
1933), Part IV; “The Thoughtways of Contemporary Sociology,”’ American Sociologi- 
cal Review, T (October, 1936), 707; Foundations of Sociology, chap. i, and pp. 129-30. 
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liquids. Nor do operationists in sociology propose to deny or ignore any 
relevant data whatever which may be excluded by a new definition." 

Perhaps, what our author had in mind was the danger of adopting a 
precise and more limited definition of a common word and then failing to 
warn the reader of this fact, so that people may interpret research findings 
involving this concept as applying to phenomena which have been specifi- 
cally excluded by the new definition. If so, the author should have di- 
rected his criticism at this point, which is a danger inherent in all new 
definitions rather than in only operational definitions. The latter have 
precisely the conspicuous virtue of always specifying exactly what they 
do and do not include. 

This allegation that operational definitions tend to disregard “‘ empiri- 
cal reality” is the most puzzling of all the objections of the critics.'5 The 
possibility of misunderstanding will be reduced if we get down to concrete 
cases instead of discussing the subject abstractly. I should like, therefore, 
to ask the following specific questions in this connection: 


1. There have been given above some illustrations of operational definitions— 
water as H,O, pound as a pointer reading, cake as the product of the opera- 
tions indicated in a recipe, etc. Are not these definitions tested and testable 
by, and congruent with, empirical reality in a way that other types of defini- 
tions of these entities are not? 

2. The Chapin scale purports to define a specified type of social status. In its 
construction hundreds of items were studied and judged as to their relevance 
to what in current usage is called status. The final scale specifies every factor 
taken into consideration and the weight given to it. Both factors and weights 
have been arrived at after extensive empirical study including tests of 
reliability and validity. Does this procedure meet the requirements of 
testability by empirical reality? Can one suggest from the entire literature of 
the subject a definition which meets the requirements more adequately? 


14 The notion that the operationist in general proposes to “‘jettison,” “abjure,” or 
refuse to take into consideration relevant data is a straw man persistently conjured up 
by the critics. For a recent exhibit see R. M. MacIver, ““The Imputation of Motives,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVI (July, 1940), 6, 12. Consider such rhetorical 
questions as the following: ‘““‘Why should it be unscientific to read the signs as carefully 
as possible, to develop the logic of evidence and apply it to situations even though it 
yields not absolute certainty but only some kind of probability?” (p. 6). There is, of 
course, no citation of any source which claims the specified procedure is unscientific. 
The implication is, however, that anyone who suggests that the concept “‘motive” may 
be of no greater use in the social than in the physical sciences thereby has become 
guilty of this charge, that he “‘abjures” important knowledge, etc. (p. 12). 

15 See the specific case of the definition of “hygiene” in No. 3 of the questions below. 
See also the discussion of the definition of “‘intelligence”’ on a later page (pp. 736 ff.). 
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Does my comparison of the Chapin scores of a community with the estimates 
of a banker and a janitor in that community constitute the kind of demon- 
strable validity desired? If the above is not a way to arrive at a definition of 
social status, what procedure is recommended? 

3. By somewhat similar methods, S. C. Dodd constructed a scale for measuring 
rural hygiene in Syrian villages. After extensive inquiry among health au- 
thorities and others familiar with the area and the culture to be studied, a 
schedule of several hundred inquiries was formulated regarding methods of 
detecting disease, infant hygiene, remedies used, food and cleanliness, control 
of insects, housing conditions, etc. This study is mentioned as an example of 
how the above methods by operational definition of such a concept as 
hygiene omits “the most vital part of the original reference” (Blumer, p. 
711). Precisely what “part” is omitted and what more adequate definition 
or method of arriving at a definition of hygiene can be suggested? 

4. What are some examples of operational definition which are not arrived at 
through this kind of empirical study? 

5. What procedure other than that adopted by operationists will result in 
precise concepts? 


I conclude that most controversy in the social sciences today flows 
from the two fundamental misunderstandings discussed above: (a) The 
dualistic postulate regarding the nature of phenomena which specifies 
quantitative versus qualitative, social and mental versus physical, and 
subjective versus objective is implicitly or explicitly accepted by some, 
rejected by others. (5) As a corollary of accepting the above postulate, 
those who accept it become involved in certain problems which have con- 
cerned thinkers for many centuries because only recently has the “‘solu- 
tion’’ of these problems been sought in the field of linguistics and seman- 
tics.‘° These problems as they are at present formulated will never be 
solved. They will be abandoned as meaningless.'? This is a common oc- 
currence in the history of science. For example, Heisenberg,"* speaking 
for physics, has expressed the view that every fundamental advance in 
science involves the abandonment of hope for certain types of explana- 
tion. The solution which satisfies the rising generation appears disap- 
pointing to those whose minds are thoroughly habituated to a certain 


6 See L. Bloomfield, Linguistic Aspects of Science (‘International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science,” Vol. I, No. 4 [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939]). 

7 Cf. L. S. Stebbing, “Language and Misleading Questions,” Journal of Unified 
Science (Erkenntnis), VII (1939), 5-6. 


18 W. Heisenberg, Wandlungen in den Grundlagen der Naturwissenschaft (Leipzig, 
1935). See also A. V. Bushkovitch, ‘“‘Some Consequences of the Positivistic Interpreta- 
tion of Physics,” Philosophy of Science, January, 1940, pp. 97-102. 
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type of language system, that is, the objective-subjective, mental-physi- 
cal dichotomies. There are, for example, physicists in their own day of 
the very highest caliber who cannot adjust to the Einsteinian transfor- 
mation. 


One finds a similar attitude among many physicists whose careers began 
when the quantum theory was not yet in existence; while the younger generation 
which has, scientifically speaking, grown up with the new ideas, almost auto- 
matically adopts some form of positivism. .. . . There are some consequences of 
the positivistic view .... which... . are undoubtedly the cause of much of the 
opposition to the positivistic interpretation. This is the psychological fact that 
in this interpretation physics, and with it all exact natural sciences, become 
much less attractive, or one had perhaps better say, much less satisfying 
esthetically, to a mind conditioned by the scientific philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century."? 


The psychological phenomenon reviewed above may be expected to 
remain one of the principal obstacles to the redefinition of sociological 
concepts and of the frame of reference of which the present meanings of 
these words are an integral part. Space permits only a few further ex- 
amples from the article here under examination. Take the following re- 
vealing passages : 

This procedure may be illustrated by the current view held by some students 
that “intelligence” is what intelligence tests measure. The argument is that 
intelligence tests do catch something that is stable, and in place of declaring that 
one does not know what is this stable content that is caught, one calls it ‘“‘in- 
telligence’’ and assigns it a numerical value. Some points should be noted about 
this interesting means of escaping the problem. First, the stable content that is 


"9 Bushkovitch, of. cit., pp. 98 and 99. For an illustration of this phenomenon as 
regards positivism in the social sciences see a book review by P. A. Sorokin in American 
Journal of Sociology, XLV (March, 1940), 795-98, in which the book under review is 
found incomprehensible because, among other things, it is alleged to be inconsistent 
with the views of Avenarius, Gibbs, Ostwald, Pearson, Planck, Duhem, ef al., as to the 
theoretical structure of natural science. The answer has perhaps been most briefly sum- 
marized by E. T. Bell as follows: ““The fundamentals of the science which our century 
inherited from its predecessors have been modified, now slightly, now quite perceptibly, 
till our outlook on the physical universe today bears but little resemblance to that of 
only thirty years ago. Great and striking as these advances are, there has been another, 
most rapidly developed since 1930, which has been slowly gathering momentum for all 
of 2300 years, which is of far deeper significance for ‘truth’—or Pilate’s query—than 
any of the radical advances of science of the past thirty years. Being more fundamental, 
more radical, and simpler than any of the spectacular advances in science, naturally this 
new advance has escaped the notice which its far-reaching importance merits. Yet it is 
of profound significance for all theorizing and truth-seeking, scientific or other” (The 
Search for Truth [New York, 1934], pp. 7 and 8). 
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isolated has no nature; that is to say that the operation by means of which one 
arrives at that content does nothing more than indicate that there is something 
that is stable. The operation as such cannot analyze or characterize that 
“something”; confined to such operations, that “something” neither has a 
nature nor could it ever secure a nature. Thus, to illustrate, “intelligence” 
becomes merely a numerical value. Second, not having a nature, the conceptua- 
lized item cannot be studied—i gets its significance only through being related to 
other items. [How else do any items get significance?] ... . 

What such a type of mathematical logic (into which the method resolves 
itself) could yield in the understanding of empirical life is unknown. If followed 
successfully, assuming that it could be followed successfully, it would result in 
an exceedingly odd framework of interrelated symbols. These symbols would be 
nothing like concepts as we are familiar with them, as in present day social psychol- 
ogy. For the symbolized item would have neither a content. capable of being 
studied nor a nature capable of generic extension; it would never stand for a 
problem to be investigated nor have any evolutionary development. To apply 
such symbols to human conduct as it is being studied by social psychology, one 
would have to work through concepts such as those we now have. And once 
this step is taken one is thrown back to the initial problem of the concept. What 
this means is that the symbols arrived at by the procedure being discussed be- 
come intelligible and capable of application only through the use of another 
order of concepts and hence they do not displace this latter kind of concept. 
[Italics mine.] 


Note the concern of the author with the “‘nature’’° of the phenomena 
as designated by different types of symbols. The familiar word “‘intelli- 
gence”’ he finds designates something with a ‘‘nature.”” The expression 
“1.Q. 100,” for example, unfortunately does not. The operation involved 
in determining “I.Q. 100,” he finds, cannot “analyze or characterize”’ 
what is referred to. But obviously the operations involved in the con- 
struction of an intelligence test and its application do precisely this. 
The operations characterize (and analyze in terms of the structure of the 
scale) a certain behavior phenomenon as contrasted with the operations 


2° Tt is my contention that, in science at least, any talk about the “‘nature’’ of things 
apart from the methods of inquiry into them is absurd. The methods of inquiry are an 
inextricable part of the process by which we impute a “nature” to things. John Dewey 
has labored for forty years with the alleged philosophical difficulties of such a viewpoint, 
and it seems to me has completely resolved and reconciled them with the accepted 
theory and practice of natural science in this regard: “‘. . .. Mr. Russell writes: ‘We 
are told very little about the nature of things before they are inquired into.’ If I have 
said or tried to say the tiniest bit about the ‘nature of things’ prior to inquiry about 
them, I have not only done something completely contradictory to my own position but 
something that seems to me inherently absurd” (The Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 546). 
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which characterize any or all other degrees of “‘intelligence.”’** Why does 
he say that ‘‘I.Q. 100” “becomes merely a numerical value”? Do these 
symbols not stand for a certain “problem-solving ability” just as truly 
and somewhat more specifically than that other symbol, the word “‘in- 
telligence”? Actually, says our author, in order to apply such an ex- 
pression as “I.Q. 100” to human conduct we have to “think of it as 
standing for something generic, such as ‘problem-solving ability’ ” (p. 
712 n.). Now, I submit that the one expression is as directly meaningful 
as the other #o all people familiar with the symbolism in question. To the 
professional chemist, H,O has as direct a reference to an empirical phe- 
nomenon as has the word “‘water’’ to the rest of us. The chemist’s sym- 
bols, furthermore, have a much more specific, analytical, and characteriz- 
ing denotation than does the folk symbol. This holds for all scientific ter- 
minology. Scientific training consists largely in divesting ourselves of the 
necessity of conjuring up “mentally” a horse pulling a wagon every time 
we use the term “horse power.” But when we do acquire scientific 
Sprachgefiihl, we realize that this language has direct reference to “some- 
thing stable,” the ‘nature’ of which is more adequately, analytically, 
and characteristically specified by the scientific symbol than by the sym- 
bol with which we used to designate a broadly similar phenomenon or 
event in our prescientific days.” 

I am forced to the conclusion, therefore, that the whole position so 
earnestly argued in the above quotation rests upon an assumption that 
folk language has a certain primary, intrinsic power of denoting the “na- 
ture” of things which scientific language and operationally defined con- 
cepts do not have. This conclusion is further supported by the author’s 
statements that the proposed operational definitions ‘‘ would result in an 

2t For elaboration of this crucial point see my paper, ‘“The Measurement of Socio- 
economic Status,” American-Sociological Review, V (February, 1940), 35-37. 

22 A somewhat similar phenomenon is familiar to everyone who has learned a foreign 
language. There is a stage during which it is necessary to translate the foreign language 
into one’s own before it has significance, whereas with real familiarity (e.g., the lan- 
guage we learn well in childhood) the foteign words no longer have to be translated into 
another language to give them significance. Something analogous to this seems to me to 
be involved in what H. Becker chooses to call the “esoteric,” referring to quantitative 
and other objective procedures as a ‘‘ritual’” composed of “‘sacred sounds,” etc. (Con- 
temporary Social Theory [New York, 1940], p. 17). I think this is an emotional rather 
than a rational objection in this case, as Mr. Becker is himself quite familiar with quan- 
titative techniques and knows very well that in the hands of a competent practitioner 
there is nothing mysterious or esoteric about them. For further comments on this see 


my “‘Some Problems of Group Classification and Measurement,” American Sociological 
Review, V (June, 1940), 353-54 N. 
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exceedingly odd framework of interrelated symbols. These symbols 
would be nothing like concepts as we are familiar with them, as in pres- 
ent-day social psychology.” Alas, I fear science is precisely such an odd 
framework, and many new symbols and new meanings of old symbols 
are the lot of the social sciences as of all others. Let no man assume, 
either, that I am unsympathetic with the travail which such a change 
of language habits involves to one who, like myself, did not discover until 
relatively late in life that scientific advance lies in a large measure along 
this hard, rough road. I shall probably never acquire facility in thinking 
in some of the terms which are already in common use in various socio- 
logical publications, and I know and hope that some day the rising genera- 
tion will leave me completely in the lurch. When that time comes, I do 
not propose either to accept or to deny what they say merely because I 
do not understand it. I hope I shall be able to keep an open mind on their 
work until such time, if ever, such evidence as I can understand becomes 
available. 

All the other conclusions of the paper under review are merely further 
illustrations of the points discussed above. There is, for example, the 
familiar objection that social phenomena are “different”—that ‘when 
we observe that a person is acting aggressively, or belligerently, or re- 
spectfully, or hatefully, or jealously, or kindly, this kind of activity can- 
not be reduced to a physical act or translated into a space-time frame- 
work and still retain the character suggested by the adverbs employed” 
(p. 714). On the basis of what except physical acts (behavior—whether 
they be a clenched fist or the subtlest quiver of an eyelash, or the ob- 
server’s own viscera, “‘consciousness,’’ or what not—can we infer the 
phenomena denoted by the adverbs given? Let us go further and admit 
that the clenched fist indicates hatred in one culture and love in another. 
No behavior has any meaning except in a context. An object falls only 
if it moves downward relatively to a frame of reference. This frame of 
reference is as omnipresent in physical as in social observations or in the 
observer’s study of his own “‘consciousness.”’ I have already pointed out 
the absurdity of implying that operationists or the proponents of more 
objective methods in sociology in general propose to ignore, deny, or 
“‘abjure” phenomena of the type here illustrated, or indeed any observ- 
able social phenomena whatever.” 


#3 For a recent approach to the problem of objectively handling “‘similar’’ social 
behavior which, however, has different ‘‘meaning”’ in different cultures see C. S. Ford, 
“Society, Culture, and the Human Organism,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, XX 
(1939), 135-79. 
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As stated at the outset, the sole purpose of this review is to attempt 


to go to the roots of a difference of viewpoint which is, I think, crucial to 
the future of sociology in general. To achieve this end, the issues should 
be defined as sharply as possible. They seem to me to resolve themselves 
into the following questions: 


I. 


iii. 


Are we agreed that sociology is at present handicapped by a lack of precision 
and objectivity in the definition of the concepts which symbolize the phe- 
nomena with which we are concerned? 


. Are we agreed that the remedying of this situation is a possible and proper 


object of systematic study? 


. Are we agreed that any methods of procedure which promise to contribute 


to the desired results should be encouraged? 


. Do the critics of operationism affirm the postulate of some phenomena as 


essentially quantitative or qualitative in nature, or will they agree that this 
is solely a question of the type of symbols and language with which we choose 
to designate phenomena? In the latter instance we may leave the question 
of quantification to be decided in each individual case, solely on the basis 
of convenience and the results it yields. The operationist regards quality 
and quantity merely as extreme points on a continuous scale of precision in 
human observation?4 on which he recognizes at least five gradations instead 
of the two represented by “quality” and “quantity.” The operationist 
agrees that purely qualitative designations must and should be used when- 
ever and until more precise designations are developed. This allows full 
freedom for experimentation with any methods which promise to arrive at 
more precise and objective definitions. 


. Are we agreed that more precise definitions, by whatever means, may involve 


limiting the empirical reference which the term had before being precisely 
defined; that this does not constitute a denial of the reality, interest, or im- 
portance of aspects excluded by such definition; and that such excluded 
aspects are themselves subject to precise definition? 


. Finally, are we agreed that proposed definitions must be experimentally 


tested (a) for reliability, through the use by different persons of the proposed 
categories in the classification of actual data?s and (b) for validity, through 
testing in actual research? 


24 See S. C. Dodd, Dimensions of Society (New York, 1942), pp. 14 and 15 and chap. 


2s The only system of sociological concepts that hitherto has been so tested as far as I 


know, is that proposed in S. C. Dodd’s Dimensions of Society. This work will doubtless 
be greeted with the complaint already noted, that is, an “‘exceedingly odd framework of 
interrelated symbols . . . . nothing like concepts as we are familiar with them,” etc. 
It remains a fact that here is a classification of social situations which has been formally 


tested and found 97 per cent reliable. The validity and utility of that system is, as 
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The fact that it necessarily takes more space in a paper to discuss my 
disagreements than to point out my agreements should not be allowed 
to obscure the latter. They remain the substantial working capital of 
what is necessarily a co-operative enterprise. In conclusion, therefore, I 
should like to call attention to those substantial parts of the paper criti- 
cized which are beyond question and seem to offer ample basis for working 
agreement. In the first place, I have not overlooked the concessions made 
to the operational procedure. For example, the author states (p. 711): 
““As a means of course of helping to enlarge and to make more definite 
certain aspects of the concept, the method [operationism] may be of 
value.’”’ No one will disagree with him, either, when he contends for the 
value of developing a “rich and intimate familiarity with the kind of con- 
duct that is being studied and in employing whatever relevant imagina- 
tion observers may fortunately possess” and when he expresses the view 
that the process of increasing precision and validation of definitions will 
be a slow and arduous one. As I have often said, I do not blame the critics 
of operationism for their opposition if they are actually of the opinion 
that we propose suddenly to abandon all the processes by which man has 
hitherto learned what he knows. A more sympathetic study of the his- 
tory of operationism and what its exponents are actually doing and trying 
to do would alleviate some of the current fears.** Take this example: 
‘The answer to the problem, in my judgment, is to come not by changing 
the character of observation . . . . but by improving the kind of observa- 


stated above, something which only experience can determine. But, again, it remains a 
fact that, before a system can be tested by experience, it must be invented and proposed. 
For this reason, it seems to me a great variety of proposals should be welcomed in order 
to provide opportunity for comparative testing. 

Another common objection to new departures in method and terminology is that it 
is “premature.”’ Possibly it would be well to distinguish here between what is premature 
for sociologists and what is premature for sociology. 


26 Cf. P. W. Bridgman: ‘“‘It is obvious that there are ‘mental’ operations inextricably 
mixed up with such a primarily physical thing as measuring a length, and of course 
there are operations which are almost entirely ‘mental,’ as for example counting, which 
the physicist, no less than the financier, could get along without” (The Intelligent Indi- 
vidual and Society [New York, 1938], p. 46). See also my “The Concept of Law in the 
Social Sciences,’’ Philosophy of Science, V (April, 1938), 194, n. 7. Also the ad- 
mirable summary by Read Bain, in Blumer, Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences, 
I, 191 ff. See also the concessions I have made in Foundations of Sociology (p. 81) to 
the criticisms of R. B. Lindsay (‘‘A Critique of Operationalism in Physics,’ Philosophy 
of Science, IV (October, 1937], 456-70). A critical paper by H. Hart (“‘Operationism 
Analyzed Operationally,” Philosophy of Science, VII (July, 1940], 288-313) should also 
be mentioned in this connection. 
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tion,” etc. (p. 718). Now, it seems to me that one way of improving 
the kind of observation is by changing the character of observation 
(namely, from less to greater precision), and I am interested in operation- 
ism chiefly because it seems to represent a way of so improving observa- 
tion and communication of what is observed. 

Finally, I appreciate as highly as any man the importance of what 
Cooley called ‘‘those delicate social insights that are stored up in [folk] 
speech.’’ My point has been rather that we must not retain also the super- 
stitions which our primitve ancestors attached to this speech and that 
in any case these folk concepts are only the beginning of the scientific 
quest. Nor do I believe that the refinements of science have ever in any 
field destroyed, obscured, or handicapped the free play of creative or 
constructive imagination but rather the contrary. 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE 


REJOINDER 


Dr. Lundberg’s discussion, I feel, arises from a failure to read accurately my 
remarks. His misinterpretation leads him to attribute to me views which I do 
not hold and to raise issues with which my article is not concerned. Inmy 
article," in criticizing different proposals for the clarification of concepts in social 
psychology, I considered as one of them the method which would “‘confine the 
meaning of a concept to quantitative and mensurative data secured with refer- 
ence to it’”’ (p. 710). I said that this view “has been presented in recent years 
under the heading of the method of ‘operational definition.’ ” Apparently, what 
Dr. Lundberg objects to is the identification of this method as the method of 
operational definition. Since my purpose in the article was to consider proposed 
methods and not to discuss labels, whether the method that I was analyzing 
should be called the method of “operational definition” is a matter of the apt- 
ness of designation. In the light of the confusion and inconsistency among 
“operationists” as to the meaning of “operational definition,” perhaps it was 
somewhat gratuitous on my part to choose this label. Particularly is this true 
if one accepts the broadened definition proposed by Dr. Lundberg in his dis- 
cussion?—a definition which seems to make “operational” procedure synony- 
mous with the ancient and general practice of denotation. Since my treatment, 
however, was restricted to a method which I carefully defined, all discussion 
based on the assumption that “operational definition” refers to something other 
than this method is irrelevant to the point of my remarks. As far as these com- 


* “The Problem of the Concept in Social Psychology,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XLV (March, 1940), 707-19. 

2 “Actually, the simplest form of operational definition of a word is to point to its 
referent while enunciating the word” (p. 730). 
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ments are concerned nothing would be affected by changing the label from 
“operational definition” to something else—even though, as Dr. Lundberg 
says, “some of the best definitions of operational procedure are essentially of 
the character described” by my statement of the method. 

With reference to this method—‘“that which would confine the meaning of a 
concept to quantitative and mensurative data secured with reference to it”— 
Dr. Lundberg criticizes what I have written seemingly on two counts. The first 
of these is that my remarks presuppose separation of the world into two realms— 
the qualitative and the quantitative—each with its own inherent and “ultimate”’ 
nature. This is not my position; being a pragmatist in point of view, I do not 
subscribe to a philosophy of Ding an sich. By referring to the article (p. 711), 
the reader should see that what was stated was that one could successfully 
employ this method only if the method fitted the type of problem under con- 
sideration. I regard this as a matter of common sense—but the idea can be 
buttressed by two quotations from Dewey, upon whom Dr. Lundberg draws 
for much of his reference. 


It is ultimately the nature of the problem in hand which decides what sort of compari- 
son-measurement is required in order to obtain a determinate solution.’ 

It is as absurd to insist upon numerical measurement when the end to which the 
quantitative proposition is related as means to consequences is qualitative, as it is to 
be content with qualitative measurement (which is then guess work) in the case of 
other ends in view.‘ 


In declaring that problems may be “essentially” qualitative or quantitative 
in nature, I do not postulate an inherent dichotomy in the world—any more than 
does Dewey. My statement merely means that the problems together with the 
data they subtend may be either qualitative or quantitative in character. This 
point suggests the advisability of employing methods suited to the problem. 
To approach all problems in social psychology with a method which would con- 
fine one to quantitative and mensurative data is not, in my judgment, a means 
of handling the conceptual dilemma in social psychology. This is the point at 
issue and not the existence of an inherent qualitative-quantitative dichotomy— 
a question to which Dr. Lundberg devotes needlessly so many pages of his dis- 
cussion. 

The second criticism which Dr. Lundberg advances centers on the state- 
ment: “To limit this meaning to what is determinable quantitatively or 
mensuratively is essentially an act of reduction which may be at the expense 
of the empirical reference which the concept originally had and with which one 
is concerned” (p. 710). This statement seems to me to be clear. What it im- 
plies is that to confine the meaning of a concept to a quantitative content, when 


3 John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938), p. 205. (Italics 
mine.) 


4 Ibid. 
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the concept refers to a qualitative problem, “may be at the expense of the 
empirical reference which the concept originally had.” Dr. Lundberg’s conten- 
tion that every precision of a concept means a delimitation of its meaning is 
true, but it has nothing to do with the statement criticized. 

Nothing is to be gained by giving further instances of misinterpretation. 
After all, the point in my discussion of operational procedure was simple. It is 
just this. Our concepts in social psychology are admittedly ambiguous and re- 
quire increased clarity and preciseness in denotation. This conceptual improve- 
ment cannot be secured by a method which would limit the meaning of concepts 
to what is quantitatively and mensuratively determinable, for multitudes of our 
problems in social psychology are of such a nature as not to be handled by such 
a method. To force them into a form capable of being treated by such a method 
may be at the expense of significant empirical items. I believe it desirable to 
retain concepts, despite their ambiguity, rather than to sacrifice a significant 
empirical content. Precision should be sought along the line of patient and 
careful investigation of this empirical content instead of by ignoring it or dis- 
carding it. It is better, in my judgment, to have concepts, even though ambigu- 
ous, which have a significant empirical reference than to displace them by con- 
cepts of specious precision which lose this empirical content. 

In the light of these remarks the answer to the specific questions posed by 
Dr. Lundberg (see p. 735) should be clear. The verifiability of a given opera- 
tional definition by “empirical reality” is not the point at issue; the question is 
whether the definition catches the scope of ‘‘empirical reality” that is demanded 
by the problem with which one is dealing. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


THE ELITE AND THE ELITES 
MARIAN W. BETH 


ABSTRACT 


Individuals of high “special personal prestige” belong to the élite of their group. 
Social ascendancy, however, is directed toward a position of high total social prestige. 
Such social prestige can be attained only when an individual holds an élite position in 
several élite groups that belong to élite categories. Some groups and categories are 
fixed (for instance, those of family and racial belongingness); others allow for horizontal 
and vertical social mobility. Individual efforts will, therefore, tend to make use of the 
freedom of changing groups, where such change is feasible. Where belonging to a 
group is fixed, trends for social improvement will take the form of gaining enhanced 
prestige for one’s group and category. 

Intragroup prestige is largely achievement prestige, qualified, however, by the 
henomenon of transfer of intergroup prestige and intercategorial prestige. This trans- 
er is a cause of intragroup struggle af sometimes the cause of group collapse or shifting 

of group functions. Group struggles for prestige develop where a change in social func- 
tion is accompanied by a change in group prestige, which is antagonizing to powerful 
groups, or where ascendant individuals strive for a promotion of their own groups. The 
changes in social function for a given group may, at the same time, encompass a wide 
range and be of a very transitory nature. 


This paper seeks to establish the distinction between special and gen- 
eral types of prestige and that between special élites and the general 
élite. It also deals with the transfer of prestige and the mutual interde- 
pendence of the various patterns of social stratification. Finally, it treats 
some of the implications of these patterns for the governmental élite. 

“Special personal prestige”’ is the rank of a person in a particular group. 
Man belongs by necessity to various categories of groups (vocational, 
church, race, family, educational, recreational, and other groups), and he 
acquires in each of these groups an intragroup special personal prestige 
in a way more or less independent of his position in the other groups. 
The individual also acquires a ranking not just within this particular sub- 
group (e.g., within the blacksmith group), but he is also ranked with his 
total group (e.g., the total occupational hierarchy). Thus each individual 
possesses a “‘general vocational prestige,”’ a “‘general church prestige,” and 
so on. These forms of prestige are then combined into a ‘“‘total social 
prestige,”’ which decides a person’s élite position. 


I 
In defining and analyzing the total social prestige of an individual, the 
investigation must, for convenience’ sake, start with the group, usually 
a primary or mixed primary-secondary group, which grades its members 
746 
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according to group standards. This intragroup grading system often may 
be called figuratively an “achievement test system,” in which the ratings 
are based on a practical knowledge of the rated individual and of the 
skills and achievements involved. 

For convenience in exposition we shall further assume the quantifiabil- 
ity of the phenomena under discussion. Thus we will assume that we have 
established a scale from o to + 100 for the normal group achievements.’ 
We will further assume that individuals who belong to the upper half of 
the scale—grade higher than fifty—have “prestige” (in the narrow sense 
of the term) within the group. Those persons who belong to the upper 
quartile will be said to have “‘high prestige” and will be defined as the 
‘group élite.” 

The rank which is imputed to the individual is based partly on the 
type of achievement and partly on the quality of the achievements of the 
individual within the group. Rousiers? has declared that the higher ranks 
in each group demand not only a better performance of the same activi- 
ties which the lower ranks perform but also the performance of more 
complicated activities. The foreman does not merely do the job better 
than his men; he does a qualitatively different job. He shows the same 
skill in a higher degree of perfection, and he also shows other aptitudes, 
such as vision, co-ordination, skill in handling persons, organizational tech- 
niques, and soon. Thus the group associates with certain types of func- 
tions or positions the expectation of a certain degree of achievement and 
a certain quality of aptitude. When an individual does not come up to 
these expectations, his group rating must be adjusted. 

On the one hand, resentment toward and consequent derogation of the 
person involved are due to the group’s feeling of frustration on being de- 
prived of an important function, the more so the more important the 
function involved appears to the group. To this objective frustration is 
added the continuous personal blocking of conventional expectations in 
meeting the said individual. This incongruity between (a) necessary and 


* It is important to remember that there are groupings which appraise certain activ- 
ities not only with zero but negatively. The pauper would nowadays rank zero; the 
English Poor Laws ranked him negatively. Certain artistic experiments (Dadaism) 
were ranked negatively by the rank and file of authors and critics for a certain time. 
Subversive activities of all kinds occupy much attention in intragroup ratings. We must 
distinguish them carefully from the negative appraisal of whole groups. For instance, 
the master-thief ranks plus in his group of gangsters; but society at large ranks his whole 
group negatively. 


? Paul de Rousiers, L’ Elite dans la société moderne (Paris, 1914), p. 26. 
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actual aptitudes, (6) supposed and realized performance, (c) deserved 
and exacted prestige gives rise to a very aggravated form of reaction. 
Anger and resentment are increased by constant friction. The misplaced 
man gets an even worse rating than he would get if he were in a category 
which itself had a lower rating. 

But, while these negative feelings tend to lower the rank of the indi- 
vidual in the eyes of the public, the influence connected with his position, 
his connections with influential people, his success, and many other fac- 
tors raise it to a certain degree. This increase of prestige, however, does 
not eliminate the group’s hostile feelings toward them. It results in an 
ambivalent attitude toward the holder of the poorly performed function 
as well as toward the function itself. 

The situation is different in the relation between groups. In this rela- 
tion the special personal prestige of the person (within the group) is usu- 
ally made the basis of rating. But the prestige rating used is not that of 
the particular concrete person but rather the rating ordinarily granted to 
the function he is thought to perform. Intergroup ratings do not concern 
themselves with failure to conform exactly to intragroup standards unless 
these disconformities are spectacular or advertised by the group. We may 
add that there may be other reasons for intergroup standards to follow 
intragroup standards or to deviate from them. In times of social disinte- 
gration, intergroup judgments tend to show distrust of the justice or ac- 
curacy of certain intragroup judgments; for example, post-war public 
opinion in central Europe refused to accept the prestige ranks of scholastic 
intelligence ratings. Advertising, by giving a wrong impression of the in- 
tragroup rating, may also lead intergroup judgments astray. The case is 
different in the arts, where the public may refuse for a long time to fall 
in with the standards of the group (e.g., it may rate highly what the group 
itself deems to be worthless). 


Il 


Intergroup prestige rating, however, qualifies the special personal pres- 
tige rank of a person as established by intragroup rating—by a rating of 
a person’s group as a whole. Just as the different functions included in a 
given group are rated according to social usefulness, productivity, fertil- 
ity, and other standards, and according to the aptitudes and skills de- 
manded of the holder, so every given group is the object of a system of 
rating which ranks it in comparison with groups of the same category. 
The individual groups select their élites independently. But only the 
élite members of certain groups which in themselves enjoy a high ranking 
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within their particular category are accorded membership in the élite of 
this category. 

For example, a scavenger of grade 80 in his group and a lawyer of the 
same grade in his profession both belong to the élite of their particular 
group. But the lawyer also belongs to the general occupational élite, and 
the scavenger does not; the lawyer will be elected as a member of the 
Rotary or some other intergroup élite organization, while the scavenger 
will be silently excluded. 

Many investigations have been made which help to clarify the stand- 
ards which underlie the prevailing system of occupational-status ratings. 
The contributions of Coutu, Hartmann, and many other authors? show 
that there is considerable agreement on the position of the different voca- 
tions. The various categories of groups (church, family, party, athletic, 
educational, wealth, race, etc.) likewise form hierarchies of groups in 
which the status of the component groups can be quantitatively estab- 
lished. Under certain circumstances persons may enjoy approximately 
the same status in a variety of hierarchies. Vocational prestige and 
wealth, or standard of living, for instance, were once in a high positive 
correlation in the United States. Under such circumstances and at such 
a time one category may be measured by means of the other, as, for in- 
stance, in Chapin’s Social Status Test. But such indirect measurements 
or correlations must be taken for what they are worth, that is, as checks 
and tests, or as substitutes for direct measurements. 

As previous investigations have best clarified the scale of vocational 
groups, we shall start our discussion of intergroup rating with the voca- 
tional category; and we shall say, therefore, that each individual who is 
gainfully employed has in his occupational group a ‘‘special personal oc- 
cupational prestige” (pv). If pv is higher than 75, that is, if he belongs to 
the upper quartile of his vocation, he belongs to the vocational élite of 
his special group. His group may have a ranking of r on the intergroup 
scale of the vocational category; then his general occupational prestige 
will be pv-r. He will be a member of the interoccupational élite, if po-r 
is higher than a given magnitude (which we defined as 0.75 X0.75, or 
higher). 

Interesting problems arise in connection with the ranking of the un- 
employable, the temporarily unemployed, the shirker, and the shiftless. 

3 W. Coutu, “Relative Prestige of Twenty Professions,” Social Forces, XIV (May, 
1936), 522-29; G. W. Hartmann, “The Prestige of Occupations,” Personnel Journal, 


XIII (October, 1934), 144-52; “Relative Social Prestige of Representative Medical 
Specialities,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XX (October, 1934), 659-63. 
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It is part of the task of social-security legislation to maintain the voca- 
tional prestige of the temporarily unemployed man; previously he used 
to lose it when he had to “‘go on relief,’’ and, losing his vocational prestige, 
he lost most of his total social prestige, as the vocational category is so 
highly weighted in the intercategorial scale. (This category did not enjoy 
its present preponderance at all times, however, nor may we assume that 
it will always keep it.) The monetary advantages of unemployment com- 
pensation play only a secondary role for the unemployed and for society; 
they are the expression of the idea that unemployment does not automati- 
cally cause loss of prestige. 

As the individual—apart from his achievements and prestige in his 
vocational group—may belong to the general vocational élite only if he 
belongs to a group that reaches into the upper quartile of general prestige, 
in the choice of the ‘‘right”’ vocation becomes influenced by these stand- 
ards and apart from vocational aptitudes. The blind pursuit of vocations 
granting high prestige therefore interferes seriously with attempts to ad- 
just vocational choices to vocational-achievement capacities. A lower 
standard in a high-prestige vocation may, however, be objectively more 
desirable for the individual, because it may result in a higher general- 
vocational-prestige rating, in spite of the socially unsatisfactory service 
rendered by the misplaced individual. 

Occupational mobility, that is, the individual’s vocational adjustment 
by change of occupations, is valued only where the initial training period 

s not prohibitive (among more or less unskilled occupations) and where 
the prestige differential among occupations is relatively high. When, for 
instance, an unskilled worker wants to take a semiskilled occupation, his 
special vocational prestige will be initially lowered. He will soon be able, 
however, to win sufficient skill in his new occupation to acquire mediocre 
prestige, while the relative difference in prestige of the higher ranking 
group will have great weight with him.4 When, however, the initial rank- 
ing of the group is high, a change of profession may easily result in a per- 
manent loss of general prestige. If we consider, furthermore, the fact 
that a high group prestige is bound up with difficult skills and (often arti- 
ficially prolonged) preparatory training, we see why changes in these 
brackets are thought to be unadvisable. That is especially true when the 


4 When, for instance, a high-grade scavenger (pv, 80, r, 10; general vocational pres- 
tige, 10-80) becomes an unskilled laborer, where he lacks practice and knowledge of 
the usages, his “personal vocational prestige” will drop to about pv, 40. But the higher 
grade of unskilled labor on the intervocational scale of r, 20, makes up at once for his 
drop in personal vocational prestige, and leaves vast opportunities for gaining later. 
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vocation to be taken up has not yet acquired a defined position in the oc- 
cupational hierarchy. When the film industry developed, for example, few 
members of élite vocations seized this opportunity for new industrial op- 
portunities, whereas people of lower-ranking occupations grasped it 
quickly. 

Another aspect of intergroup prestige is related to monetary rewards 
of group activity. As long as there are only insignificant differences in 
intergroup prestige, those vocations which give the greatest financial re- 
ward attract the best type of people. People in selecting their vocations 
under these conditions do not think of their prestige value; they think 
only of their financial value and of the prestige that wealth gives in their 
society. When, however, a group has acquired a distinctive vocational 
prestige, the ambitious and highly qualified type of people flock to it, 
irrespective of monetary rewards. All European governing élites have 
experienced this phenomena. The highly esteemed vocation of judge in 
Germany and Austria was so low salaried that it did not even pay repro- 
duction costs on a maintenance level. The same was true of the French 
bureaucracy. As Taine said, under the Third Republic, just as under the 
ancien régime, the sons of the ‘‘best families” strove for prestige in serving 
their country in the civil service, their rewards consisting mainly in pres- 
tige and not in money. The German officer-corps had a notoriously sub- 
middle-class standard of life but felt richly rewarded by the high prestige 
ranking which its group was accorded. The same is true of the diplomatic 
service of all countries, America included; the salaries paid do not cover 
living expenses of the higher functionaries. Hitler follows well-established 
precedents when he pays with prestige instead of with material goods. 
For, once a minimum of necessities, and a very low minimum at that, is 
provided, prestige becomes more important “than butter.’’ 

If a vocation has gained élite prestige, the group which has already 
“arrived” will try to monopolize it. Efficiency rates will fall; the group 
will become unable to perform the difficult functions in return for which 
it was accorded its high rank. Unless some type of reform in time elimi- 
nates the monopolistic conditions of admission, other groups will first 
take over the first group’s functions, later its monetary rewards, and, in 
the end, its prestige. In other cases the functions of an élite vocation may 
become socially indifferent or worthless. Yet, it may take some time be- 
fore the prestige adjustment takes place, and often this will occur only 
after a vehement struggle. Thus for the last fifty years the farmer in 
Germany was an economic liability rather than an asset. Yet farming was 
able not only to maintain its prestige ranking but also to enhance it by 
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skilful propaganda and close organization, and generally by its opposi- 
tion to changes in the social and vocational hierarchy. 

The interplay of special and group prestige becomes visible in an inter- 
esting form where the marginal man tries to attain élite qualifications. 
Where the group ranking is very low, the marginal man will have to 
leave his group behind. Usually he will find that his rise is due to traits 
that are alien to his group. If the group’s prestige approximates élite 
status, however, a class consciousness will develop that will forbid him to 
leave the group. Instead he will demand élite prestige for the group. 

The generalizations concerning the prestige of occupational groups ap- 
ply also to other major groups of our society. An individual has a given 
grade in his church group, based usually on his status in a primary group 
(special church index, pc). His general church index (gc) will depend on 
his intrachurch group rating and on his church’s interchurch group rating 
(rc). If he is a bishop with the rating 80 in the Catholic church, he will 
be a member of the church élite group; but if he happens to be a voodoo 
bishop of the same grade, the voodoo cult’s low intergroup prestige will 
exclude him from the church élite and from all other élites. 

Race membership shows the same differentiation in all societies. Be- 
longing to a race élite may mean all types of practical monopolies. Be- 
longing to some particular race may exclude its members even from the 
minimum of civil liberties and opportunities (Negroes, Jews in Germany).5 

Athletic performances, for example, also are an important element in 
a person’s prestige during his younger years. When he has reached an 
élite position (as member of the Oxford Eight, captain of a nationally 
known baseball team), this position may be maintained and transferred 
to a high degiee into later life, when athletic prowess per se usually has 
less intercategorial weight. 

We may add family membership, education, physical attractiveness, 
social charm, political associations, and so on as important categories 
which contribute to total social prestige. In each case the special personal 
prestige is qualified by the group prestige. 

The different intergroup general prestiges which each individual ac- 
quires culminate in his total social prestige (P). All the traits which an 

5 Religious intolerance, just as racial intolerance now, meant that general religious 
prestige was weighted so high in intercategorial ranking that members of low-ranking 
religious groups were excluded from élite position in other groups; England, for ex- 
ample, admitted only members of the Church of England to certain vocations. Toler- 
ance occurred at a time when the intercategorial weight of church membership had di- 


minished. But it is important to observe that tolerance is by no means always an all- 
round diminution of intercategorial barriers. 
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individual possesses contribute toward forming this prestige. Some of these 
factors are necessary for every member of a society. Some, like member- 
ship in clubs, participation in hobbies and humanitarian activities, are 
voluntarily acquired. Some are predetermined, like race, or family mem- 
bership; some are flexible or semiflexible and offer an opportunity of social 
rise. Voluntary associations may also serve to heighten the total prestige 
grade reached by the more objective categories; but this adjustment is 
narrowly limited. However, the salient factor is to be found in the fact 
that the various intracategorial prestiges enter the intercategorial scale 
with very different weights. These weighting standards differ in time; 
they differ geographically within the same society; they differ with the 
sexes. High weighting, for example, was once attributed to church mem- 
bership. This category is still fairly highly weighted in villages and towns, 
but not in metropolitan groups, and may be negatively valued in certain 
educational or political groups. Physical attractiveness is highly weighted 
in women; it is less highly weighted in men. The transition from the 
feudal to the industrial era was characterized by the diminishing weight 
of family membership and the increased weight of vocational prestige. 
Political revolutions often result in an emphasis of the category of politi- 
cal membership to the exclusion of all other factors. Bureaucratic organi- 
zations, like the Chinese, weight educational prestige higher than they 
do other categories. In observing the consequences of such categorial 
changes, we notice correlated or interrelated changes of all other cate- 
gorial grades. 

We must, however, carefully distinguish between correlations of ranks 
in different categories and the transfer of prestige from one category to 
another. Thus a criminal might be individually a desirable member of a 
given group until he lost his prestige in another group. When a person’s 
political or sexual improprieties become so spectacular that his losing 
prestige with a given group is visible to other groups, he is also eliminated 
from these latter groups. 

Some of these transfers are consistent with the standards of the groups 
between which they occur. The practice of “ennobling’’ descendants (as 
in Europe) or ancestors (as in China) is based on the assumption that the 
merits of the individual reflect merits of his upbringing or of his heredi- 
tary traits and that a continuance of family prominence over a given 
amount of time must be due to some inherited traits of adaptability or 
other qualities which seem desirable for the community. 

A transfer of negative evaluations of behavior in nonoccupational cat- 
egories is partly based in historical developments. The felon, for example, 
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was dishonored and therefore could not continue to be a member of an 
honorable group. Objectively, one may fear that patterns of life which 
make for criminal behavior make also for disloyalty in vocational rela- 
tions. Another instance shows clearly that negative prestige may not be 
connected with moral disapproval. Men teachers employed in German 
high schools for girls refused in the late nineteenth century to work under 
women principals. This resulted because the negative prestige of the fe- 
male sex (the negative prestige of a woman in her sex category) made it 
impossible for her to assume a leading position over men (the sex with the 
highly weighted positive sex category) even in the vocational category. 
It is in this light that we can understand why members of an old family 
may be cautious in not risking their prestige standing by financial ven- 
tures. Members of the most prestige-bearing vocations will try to keep 
up with the Joneses. 

On the other hand, we have cases in which the transfer of prestige from 
one group to another results in grants of prestige which are not merited 
by the standards prevailing in the groups into which the transfer takes 
place. An immigrant of certain aptitudes, for example, will be able to 
render a given service approximately equal to that rendered by a native 
American of the same aptitude and training. Yet the native American in 
that particular occupation will possess higher prestige rating than the 
foreigner, even though their vocational skills are equal. The German 
Nazi revolution has shown impressively the transfer from the category 
of political membership to that of vocational prestige. We do not speak 
here of the fact that vocational élite positions become the spoils of un- 
skilled individuals. Rather, every major business or group engaged a man 
whose only merit consisted in his association with the victorious party 
and whose business it was to transfer his special political prestige to the 
group with which he worked, this latter prestige becoming the nucleus 
of his vocational prestige. In times when political party membership is 
not weighted so heavily on the intercategorial scale, or when most of the 
vocational groups have adjusted themselves to the given political system, 
and when accordingly such skill is practically valueless, the employment 
of party politicians is less likely. Before the Nazi revolution the party 
system in Germany bestowed civil service positions on members of the 
different parties proportionately to their numerical strength in parliament 
and, of course, on the basis of a vocational-merit system. That meant 
that a nonpartisan citizen was practically excluded from the civil service 
and that a partisan candidate’s chances grew in the same proportion as 
his party grew in power. Another technically unjustified transfer was the 
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preference of “heads of families,” not because of their greater maturity, 
stability, or experience, but for purposes of social welfare. The transfer 
from physical attractions to vocational prestige, from athletic achieve- 
ments to academic standing, from family membership to educational op- 
portunities, is a recurrent feature of stabilized civilizations. 

When the general total social prestige of an individual has reached a 
given magnitude, we say that this individual belongs to the general social 
élite (briefly designated as élite). Nobody can achieve this rank without 
belonging to some of the élites of those groups which have heavily 
weighted élite ratings. Only in very exceptional cases may genius-achieve- 
ment in a single heavily weighted category effect admission to the élite. 
There are, however, examples of such exceptions: Lady Nelson’s beauty, 


-Napoleon’s vocational genius—accentuated perhaps by the right political 


membership—Mme Curie’s talents, admitted their possessors to the 
élites of their societies. 

In describing the élite one must stress its statistical character. The in- 
dividual members do not know one another personally. They seldom 
share the same interests, aims, purpose, outlook. They meet only cas- 
ually. The élite is not a ‘‘class”’; it is not even a “group.” Members of 
the élite often live in isolation, devoted to their individual tasks, reluctant 
to organize in any way. Their ambivalent position results in a high degree 
of individualism (nonconformity). When members of the élite meet at 
all it is casually, in the unprofessional surroundings of “‘society.”” The 
isolated élite member is very likely to dissipate his influence and to be 
paralyzed by unco-ordinated influences of other élite members. When 
these are socially bound together, they provide reciprocal support and 
stimulation. The results of this show a sudden acceleration of cultural 
development, as found in the various “golden ages” of cultural history, 
and, at the same time, a sudden decline of the creative progress, when the 
integrating force, the prince, for example, disappears. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Menninger Foundation.—The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, 
was organized last year to provide psychiatric treatment for patients in 
the low-income bracket, to encourage research in psychiatric and psycho- 
logical fields, and to advance psychiatric education. In addition to local 
officers, the following trustees have been elected: Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Albert Lasker, New 
York City; Dr. John C. Whitehorn, Johns Hopkins University; Mrs. 
Lucy Stearns McLaughlin, Santa Fe, New Mexico; Dean J. Roscoe Miller, 
Northwestern University Medical School; Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York City; George E. Hite, Jr., New York City. 
The Foundation has secured a subsidy to carry on various researches, in- 
cluding a ten-year study of the use of occupational therapy in psychiatric 
treatment, as well as a study of the use of hypnosis in emergency psycho- 
therapy. 


University of Minnesota.—Applications for in-service fellowships in 
public administration for the year 1942-43 are now being received by the 
University of Minnesota from persons who have had not less than three 
years of experience in public service and who wish more training. Appli- 
cation must be submitted not later than April 1, 1942. 


National Resources Planning Board.—A special committee entitled “‘A 
Committee on Wartime Requirements for Specialized Personnel” has 
been appointed as part of the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. The membership of the Committee includes Leonard Car- 
michael, chairman; Edward C. Elliott, president, Purdue University; 
Marion B. Folsom, treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company; Guy Stanton 
Ford, former president, University of Minnesota; Brigadier General Lewis 
B. Hershey, director, Selective Service System; Edward F. McGrady, 
special adviser to the Secretary of War; Monseigneur John A. Ryan, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council; John W. Studebaker, commissioner of 
education, Federal Security Agency; Baldwin M. Woods, University of 
California; Owen D. Young, honorary member, board of directors, Gen- 
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eral Electric Company. James C. O’Brien, executive officer of the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, will act in a similar 
capacity for the work of this Committee. 


United States Bureau of the Census.—The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounces that, owing to the wartime emergency, the general distribution 
of Census publications and other releases as practiced in the past has 
been discontinued. Hereafter reports will be sent, when available, only 
in response to specific, written requests, which should briefly explain the 
needs of the inquirer so that substitute material may be sent if the specific 
material requested is not available. So that interested persons may not 
be completely cut off from access to the Census publications, the Bureau 
will continue to supply certain libraries with a complete file of Census 
materials. 


NOTES 


American Academy of Political and Social Science——The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science offers student memberships for 
three dollars per year. The only requirement for membership is that the 
student indicate the name of the educational institution in which he is 
enrolled. Persons interested in membership in the Academy should com- 
municate with the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


American Catholic Sociological Society—The Fourth Annual ting 
of the American Catholic Sociological Society was held in New York, 
December 28-30. The new officers of the Society follow: president, Wal- 
ter Willigan, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York; vice-president, 
Helen M. Toole, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York; 
executive secretary, Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois; treasurer, Sister Mary Liguori, B.V.M., Mundelein 
College, Chicago, Illinois. Other members of the Council of the Society 
are: Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Catholic University, Washington, D.C.; 
Rev. Francis J. Freidel, S.M., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; 
Frank T. Flynn, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. The 
New York meetings were attended by more than three hundred persons, 
and the sessions were of general as well as of particular interest. 


American Economic Association.—The fifty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Economic Association was held in New York in conjunc- 
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tion with the other affiliated social science meetings. Among the sessions 
of special interest to sociologists was one on the “‘ Economic Problems of 
American Cities,’ at which papers were given on the following topics: 
“A Survey of the Economic Problems of American Cities,’’ Leverett S. 
Lyon, Association of Commerce, Chicago; “‘The Financial Problems of 
Cities,” Frederick L. Bird, Dun and Bradstreet; ‘‘Economic Aspects of 
Blighted Areas, Zoning, and Rehabilitation Laws,” Ernest M. Fisher, 
American Bankers Association. 


American Historical A ssociation.—The annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association was held in Chicago, December 27-30. The offi- 
cers of the Association for the year 1942 are: Arthur Meier Schlesinger, 
Harvard University, president; Nellie Neilson, Mt. Holyoke College, 
vice-president; and William Linn Westermann, Columbia University, 
secretary. 


American Social Hygiene Association.—National Social Hygiene Day 
was observed by the associate and affiliate agencies of the Association on 
February 4. The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Association was 
held in Boston on February 3. 


American Sociological Society—The Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the American Sociological Society was held in New York, December 27- 
29, 1941. Meeting in conjunction with the Sociological Society were the 
Rural Sociological Society, the Committee on Cultural Integration, the 
Sociological Research Association, and Alpha Kappa Delta, social science 
honor society. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1942: Dwight Sander- 
son, Cornell University, president; Harold A. Phelps, University of Pitts- 
burgh, first vice-president; Conrad Taeuber, Department of Agriculture, 
secretary-treasurer; Katharine Jocher, University of North Carolina, sec- 
ond vice-president. J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, and Rupert 
Vance, University of North Carolina, were elected to the executive com- 
mittee. Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford University, and T. Lynn Smith, 
Louisiana State University, were elected to the editorial board. 

At its business meeting the Society adopted a new constitution which, 
among other things, provides for greater flexibility in the arrangement 
of sections and programs, for election of officers by mail, and for repre- 
sentation of regional and other affiliated societies on the executive com- 
mittee. 
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Conference on Business Education.—The ninth annual Conference on 
Business Education will be held at the University of Chicago, June 26-27. 
The Conference will be concerned with standards of business education. 
Persons interested in securing further information about the program are 
asked to write to Frank A. Mancina, at the School of Business, University 
of Chicago. 


Far Eastern Quarterly.—The first number of the Far Eastern Quarterly 
appeared in November of last year. The Quarterly is concerned with 
various aspects of far eastern relations and is edited by Cyrus H. Peake, 
of Columbia University, Hugh Borton, of Columbia University, and Earl 
H. Pritchard, of Wayne University. The members of the Advisory Edi- 
torial Board include representatives of various universities, as well as of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Institute of Social Research. 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America.—The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America announces a conference 
sponsored by its Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace. This conference will be held at Ohio Wesleyan University, March 
3-5. The chairman of the conference is John Foster Dulles. 


Journal of Educational Sociology.—The December issue of the Journal 
was devoted to the topic of “‘The Problem of Morale in These United 
States.”’ The January issue dealt with ‘‘Women in National Defense,” 
and the February, March, and April issues will continue discussion of 
various aspects of defense policies. 


Michigan Sociological Society.—The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Mich- 
igan Sociological Society was held at Michigan State College, November 
14, 1941. Among the sessions of special interest was a round table on 
“The Future of Prediction in Sociology,” in which the participants were 
Ernest W. Burgess, Howard Becker, Robert C. Angell, Duane Gibson, 
and Stuart Lottier. 


National Citizens Committee of the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy.—The National Citizens Committee of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy is now publishing a new bulletin, 
Community Projects for Child Welfare. The first issue of this bulletin ap- 
peared in January, 1942. Persons interested in securing further informa- 
tion are asked to communicate with Mrs. Betty Eckhardt May, director, 
122 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 
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National Conference on Family Relations.—A joint meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations and the New York State Confer- 
ence on Marriage and the Family was held in New York, December 29-31. 
The central theme of the conference was “‘ Family Preparedness.”’ Ernest 
W. Burgess, of the University of Chicago, is the chairman of the Confer- 
ence for 1942. Evelyn Millis Duvall succeeds Dr. Burgess as secretary- 
treasurer. The headquarters of the Conference will continue to be at 
1126 East Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago. 


President's Committee on Fair Employment Practices.—Elmer W. Hen- 
derson, formerly of the department of sociology of Dillard University, 
has been added to the staff of the Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tices. 


Sociological Research Association.—The Sociological Research Associa- 
tion met on New York in conjunction with the Christmas meeting of the 
American Sociological Society. Papers on ‘‘ Problems, Techniques, and 
Appraisal of Community Studies’’ were given by C. C. Taylor and Kim- 
ball Young and on “‘Social Causation” by R. M. MaclIver. A paper by 
Stuart C. Dodd on “Systematic Sociology” was discussed by Read Bain 
and F. Stuart Chapin. 


Social Science Meetings.—During the Christmas holidays, in addition 
to the American Sociological Society, the following associations met in 
New York: Rural Sociological Society, American Catholic Society, Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance, American Business Law Association, Ameri- 
can Farm Economic Association, American Marketing Association, Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, Econometric Society, Institute for Mathe- 
matical Statistics, Tax Institute, American Finance Association, and the 
National Conference on Family Living. 


Southeastern Cooperative League.—The annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Cooperative League was held in Atlanta, Georgia, January 9-10. 
The theme of the meeting was “‘ Cooperatives in a World at War.” 


United States Department of Justice —Natan C. Leites, formerly of the 
Department of Political Science, University of Chicago, is now with the 
Department. 
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University of Chicago.—Helen Russell Wright has been appointed dean 
of the School of Social Service Administration, succeeding Edith Abbott, 
who will retire. 

The Social Science Division seminar, ‘‘ Race and Cultural Contacts,” 
has been resumed this year, after having been discontinued during the 
past year. The members of the seminar are concentrating their attention 
particularly on the effect of world-conflict on the morale of ethnic groups 
in this country as well as throughout the globe. Persons who are inter- 
ested in any papers which may be given or who are working in this field 
are invited to communicate with Everett C. Hughes, at the University. 


University of Hawait.—Word was received following the Japanese at- 
tack on Honolulu, on December 7, that the University has suspended 
operations. It is not known for how long this suspension will continue. 
Members of the department of sociology and anthropology, Professors 
Felix Kessing, Andrew Lind, Gordon Bowles, and Bernhard Hormann, 
are engaged in morale work. 


University of Kansas City.—The Second Inter-American Institute of 
the University was held January 16-17. The Institute was directed by 
Clarence R. Senior and Lynn I. Perrigo. The program included a student 
section in which student organizations of various universities and colleges 
participated. 


Morehouse College—The Third Annual Forum Series of the depart- 
ment of sociology was conducted weekly, from October 8 through De- 
cember 1o. The speakers in the series were William Y. Bell, executive 
secretary, Atlanta Urban League; J. B. Blayton, department of business 
administration, Atlanta University; Joseph R. Murphy, Social Security 
Board; R. B. Eleazer, educational secretary, Southern Interracial Com- 
mission; Will Mercer Cook, department of Romance languages, Atlanta 
University; C. L. Harper, president, Georgia State Teachers and Educa- 
tional Association; Mrs. Frances Dwyer, Fulton County Legal Aid So- 
ciety; Anne Cook, Spelman College; and Judge John D. Humphries, 
Fulton County Superior Court. 


University of Nebraska.—‘ Nebraska Population Changes: 1930-1940,” 
compiled by J. O. Hertzler, is now available. This study appears in 
pamphlet form in the “‘ University of Nebraska Series.” 
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State College of Washington.—Joseph Birdsell has been appointed in- 
structor in anthropology. He replaces Donald Collier, who has resigned. 


University of Wisconsin.—Under the leadership of Max. C. Otto, chair- 
man of the department of philosophy, on January 11 and 12, the Univer- 
sity commemorated the birth of William James. Among the speakers at 
the exercises were Dickinson S. Miller, Columbia University; Norman 
Cameron, University of Wisconsin; Julius S. Bixler, Harvard University; 
and B. H. Bode, Ohio State University. 


Yale University.—Albert Galloway Keller retires in June of this year, 
terminating fifty years at Yale in the role of student and teacher. Dr. 
Keller, who has been a member of the Yale faculty for more than forty 
years, taught his last class on January 16 and will take a leave of absence 
until his formal retirement. Student and colleague of William Graham 
Sumner, Dr. Keller has borne the title of William Graham Sumner Pro- 
fessor of the Science of Society since 1932. In 1927 he completed and 
published Sumner’s unfinished work, the four volumes of the Science of 
Society. 


PERSONAL 


Enoch Hieronymus, community adviser emeritus at the University of 
Illinois, died December 18, 1941, at the age of seventy-nine. Dr. Hierony- 
mus was a member of the faculty of the University of Illinois for twenty- 
seven years before his retirement in September, 1932. Previous to that 
time he had been president of Eureka College. 


Arthur E. Holt, professor of social ethics in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and Divinity School of the University of Chicago, died sud- 
denly, on January 13, at the age of sixty-five. Dr. Holt, an ordained 
minister since 1904, was director of research and survey of the Chicago 
Congregational Union. He was the national secretary in charge of social 
education of the Congregational churches and the first chairman of that 
committee. For many years he had been a close student of the relations 
between Christianity and democracy and had given special attention to 
the problems of economic adjustment between farmers and city con- 
sumers. He was one of the leaders in the movements for the clinical 
training of theological students. 
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Elsie Clews Parsons, American anthropologist, died in New York, De- 
cember 19, 1941. Dr. Parsons, author of a number of published works, 
was one of the first lecturers on anthropology at the New School for Social 
Research. She was a former president of the American Ethnological So- 
ciety and the American Folklore Society. At the time of her death she 
was president of the American Anthropological Association. 


Harper and Brothers announce the forthcoming publication of A meri- 
can Family Behavior by Jessie Bernard and Introduction to Social Psychol- 
ogy by Maurice H. Krout. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Chicago, Vol. 11: From Town to City, 1848-1871. By BESSIE 
Louise Prerce. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. Pp. 547+Tlus- 
trations+ Maps+ Appendix. $5.00. 

The first volume of Miss Pierce’s study carried the story from 1673 
to 1848, a feat that was possible because even in Chicago there was a 
period of simple patterns and small things. This second volume covers 
only a generation, from 1848 to 1871, but what a generation! Not only 
was it a time of change and expansion in the country at large but in 
Chicago these processes were speeded up to a tempo hardly equaled else- 
where. The plot thickened, as it were, the moment the author began to 
trace it beyond the earlier, formative years. Yet Professor Pierce has 
analyzed the whole bewildering complex in a clear, dispassionate manner 
and provides a thorough, comprehensive account that will in many ways 
prove a model for future urban historiography. 

The volume opens with a description of the basic population elements 
in the city and proceeds to a consideration of the economic developments 
—trade, transportation, capital, and labor—that made possible the amaz- 
ing growth of that population. The author transcends the local perspec- 
tive of earlier treatments of urban history, for she presents the city in re- 
lation to its hinterland and to the nation. Thus, in “The Mold of Poli- 
tics” one not only observes the evolution of city government under cur- 
rent economic pressures but also sees the infant metropolis take the cen- 
ter of the national state in the dramatic national nominations of 1860. 
Then follow chapters on those social and cultural developments which, 
for the past fifty years or so, have been termed the “‘new history.”” The 
inevitable social pathology, the struggle of the churches against sin on 
the one side and indifference on the other, and the secular striving for 
education and culture—all these receive due consideration. There is, fi- 
nally, a discussion of the ‘‘manners and customs” of the time, which are 
so difficult to classify but which are cumulatively so significant in the life 
of any people. Bread and games meant as much to Chicago as to any 
ancient city. 

It is hardly necessary, in considering this second volume, to review 
the origins of Professor Pierce’s study. But it will be recalled that it was 
planned in advance, against the background of all the urban studies of 
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the Chicago social science group, as a semico-operative venture. Young 
assistants were placed at the author’s disposal; and their aid no doubt 
facilitated the use of a remarkable range of sources and the production 
of the first two volumes within a relatively short period. But it is appar- 
ent that the major burden fell upon the author herself and that only the 
greatest industry could have brought the work to its present stage. Com- 
parable studies of other urban centers may have to wait upon the slow 
appearance of individual monographs and an eventual synthesis of the 
same. It will then be interesting to contrast the results of such laissez 
faire processes in historiography with the standards already set by the 
planned economy of the Chicago program. 

The appearance of other urban histories may also make possible a 
systematic comparison of various cities, a comparison that Miss Pierce 
naturally does not attempt but which should provide a wider perspective 
from which to view any given center. It is unnecessary to quibble as to 
whether this should be done by the historian or the sociologist; the point 
is that it is a task for those dealing with the past as well as with the 
present. 

The most obvious criticism which may be raised concerning the present 
study is that it lacks literary appeal. The volume is well written in the 
sense that the style is clear and the material well organized. It has the 
very real virtues of ‘unity, emphasis, and coherence.” But it lacks the 
local color of such a work as, let us say, Asbury’s Gangs of New York. 
This is not so much a criticism of Professor Pierce’s work in itself as it 
is of “‘scientific’” history in general. The reviewer’s inclination is to di- 
vorce historiography from the clinging literary tradition and to let it 
stand on all fours with the social sciences. One gathers that Miss Pierce 
shares this opinion. It does not reflect in any way upon popularization 
as a distinctive genre of historical writing but is simply a matter of spe- 
cialization in both form and function. A History of Chicago is aimed at 
social scientists and critical historians rather than toward the so-called 
reading public. 


RICHARD H. SHRYOCK 
University of Pennsylvania 


An Introduction to the Sociology of Law. By N.S. TimasHerr. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. xiv+418. $4.00. 
The author begins his book with a discussion of “the sociological place 
of law’ and “law as a social phenomenon.” Law as a social phenome- 
non is a crucial problem, especially in the United States where, until the 
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advent of totalitarianism, the most prolific, if not profound, writing in 
the field represented a crude behaviorism. Briefly, the fatal error of these 
latter writers consisted in their elimination of “law’’ as distinctive reality 
in any sense. Consequently, the net import of their argument could only 
be the theoretic impossibility of a sociology of law—‘ official behavior” 
cannot be distinguished from lay behavior; hence, legal sociology was 
merged indefinably in general sociology. Timasheff avoids and contro- 
verts this basic error; but he is far from clear in his own analysis of 
“law.” He insists frequently that “‘law is ethico-imperative coordina- 
tion” (p. 16); that “law is a historical phenomenon, a product of cultural 
development” (p. 273), which implies a purely positivistic interpreta- 
tion; but, elsewhere, he asserts, ‘‘the ethico-imperative coordination is 
created by law” (p. 15). And he discusses “‘ the existence of legal norms” 
(p. 30) in a manner suggestive of metaphysical theory (“ideal reality’’). 

Most of the book is concerned with elaborating the meaning of “ethics” 
and “‘power”’ to the end of discovering the nature of “law” viewed as a 
resultant of the above two factors. The author’s range of reading is enor- 
mous, but his discussion is discursive and vacillating where what is re- 
quired is argument that is sustained and pointed. Only brief reference 
can be made to two or three major issues. “ Ethics” in Timasheff’s termi- 
nology usually means ‘“‘mores,’’ but sometimes, apparently, “moral prin- 
ciples.”” The deficiency of his argument here, apart from ambiguity, can 
most briefly be indicated by reference to the problem of the petty of- 
fences, traditionally regarded as not involving moral principles or affec- 
tive states, as well as by reference to the thousands of “laws” that the 
community as a whole is completely unaware of. 

There is, next, Timasheff’s contention that many primitive peoples 
are entirely without law not because of lack of ‘‘ethics” but because the 
necessary power centers do not develop until culture has become ad- 
vanced. The problem is long standing, and little additional insight is here 
provided. No lengthy delving into the literature is required to reveal that 
“law” has four or fourteen or forty meanings; and the problem of con- 
structing one or more relevant to a projected sociology of law is not easy. 
Sociology is functional in approach and its laws profess universal validity. 
This requires a construction of “law” that would conform to all types 
of social relationships. Here Timasheff seems inhibited by traditional 
meanings of ‘‘power’’; in any event, he does not consider the diffused but 
effective controls associated with familial relationships and feuds, con- 
comitant with general community support. Beyond that is the overriding 
question whether in the main the author has not expounded a positivistic 
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interpretation of “law” rather than laid the foundations for a sociology 
of law. Certainly there is little discussion of “law” as a system of ideas— 
yet it is inescapable that, without a theory of “law” as mental signifi- 
cances with implied postulates of human understanding and consequent 
rational conduct, the major problems are simply ignored. 

Sociology of law is becoming increasingly important in a culture char- 
acterized by expanding government. Timasheff has made a significant 
contribution to the construction of a sound prolegomena. American so- 
ciologists, who, in the main, have ignored the fertile fields of law (cf., by 
contrast, Weber), will find this volume important and, indeed, essential 
reading. The detailed Bibliography is unusually helpful. 

JeRoME HALL 
Indiana University 
School of Law 


The Cheyenne Way. By K. N. LLEWELLYN and E. ADAMSON HOEBEL. 
Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. Pp. x+360. 
$3.00. 

This excellent book is a study of Cheyenne “‘trouble-cases,”’ showing 
the methods used by these Indians, in aboriginal times, for the legal 


resolution of intratribal conflicts. It is more than that, for, as the au- 
thors state in the Preface, “We have aimed at the development of a social 
science instrument for the recording and interpretation of law-ways 
among primitive peoples; the Cheyenne and their Way provide the sub- 
ject material.’ They have taken as their problem, further, to show “law- 
stuff .... in its relation to social science at large.” 

The Cheyenne material was gathered in Montana in 1935 and 1936 
from aged informants who remembered pre-reservation life. Estimates 
of informants’ personalities and biases are given and help the reader to 
evaluate the data. The authors’ comments and discussions of the cases 
are clearly separated from the Indian accounts. The senior author, a 
professor of jurisprudence, has a keen appreciation of the role of ‘“law- 
stuff” in a social system. Sociologists and social anthropologists will find 
him understandable and stimulating. Hoebel, a social anthropologist, has 
done research into the systems of social control of two other Indian tribes 
and has published competent papers on his work. 

The present book starts with five trouble cases which the Indians had 
deftly solved. Even the reader who disdains theoretical discussions will 
likely be so entranced by them that he will be easily carried through the 
next chapters of concept-defining and hypothesis-stating. Case material 
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again predominates in the next six chapters, thé first two of which de- 
scribe situations wherein the powers and modus operandi of the Tribal 
Council and the Military Societies, respectively, are displayed. Then 
come chapters in which the case material bears particularly, in turn, on 
the legal solutions of conflict situations involving ‘homicide and the 
supernatural,” “‘ Marriage and Sex,” ‘“‘ Property and Inheritance and In- 
formal Pressures and the Integration of the Individual.’’ In Chapters x 
and xi one finds a stimulating discussion of some of the important con- 
cepts and viewpoints of those who study the legal system of our own 
society and its history. Here the authors discuss concepts by which the 
law-stuff of our society can be defined and delimited and suggest that the 
framework so set up may be applicable to other societies as well. Chap- 
ter xii is a résumé of the Cheyenne data in terms of these concepts. These 
last three chapters vindicate the suggestion made in the Preface that to 
view law-stuff ‘‘as a study of men in conflict, institutions in tension... . 
is to see it also in its working relation to social science at large. Modern 
American jurisprudence can thus enrich, and be enriched by, the study 
of non-literate legal cultures.’ 

The book is well written and the authors do not hesitate to use an 
occasional pithy colloquialism. Only rarely do they forget the value of the 
period and hence develop labyrinthine sentences for which they should 
furnish maps and miners’ lamps. The case-finder at the back of the book 


is a helpful device and the Index is excellent. A glossary of terms, espe- 
cially legal terms with which many social scientists are unfamiliar, would 
have been helpful, as would a bibliography. It is pleasing to see this con- 
crete evidence of a fruitful collaboration between a student of compara- 
tive jurisprudence and a social anthropologist in a report that is obvi- 
ously a solid contribution both to factual knowledge and to the molding 
of social theory. 


J. E. WECKLER 
Smithsonian Institution 


Political Arithmetic. Edited by LANCELOT HoGBEN. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1938. Pp: 531. $9.00. 

This book consists of a ‘‘ Prolegomena” by Hogben and twelve articles 
by seven of his associates in the department of social biology. The “‘ Pro- 
legomena”’ is an indictment of armchair philosophizing in the absence of 
facts and a plea for the development of a true “‘science of society.”’ 

The first seven articles deal with various problems of human fertility. 
Kuczynski summarizes the opinions on fertility of British demographers 
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during 1660-1760, describes the downward trends of reproduction rates 
in various countries, and points out the slight effect on these trends of 
changes in marriage or death rates. Glass analyzes the effect of economic 
conditions on the marriage rate in England and Wales and shows a weak- 
ening of the former close relationship. According to Glass, Charles, and 
Moshinsky, the decline in fertility in the various areas of England and 
Wales has been associated with a narrowing of differentials in marital 
status and in employment of women, occupations of men, and various 
other factors. The decrease in size and the changes in composition (chiefly 
the aging) of the population of England and Wales which are likely to 
occur because of the decline in fertility are pointed out by Charles. She 
also shows recent changes in the distribution of women by prolificacy 
(number of births) in Australia and makes comparisons with the United 
States. 

Chapters viii to xi relate to the recruitment of social personnel. Gray 
and Moshinsky show the great extent to which (1) children of high abil- 
ity, whose parents are in the lower income groups, do not receive higher 
education, and (2) children of low ability, whose parents are in the higher 
income groups, do receive higher education. In addition, Glass and Gray 
point out that the system of university scholarships favors the boys from 
fee-paying schools over those from state schools. These conditions are 
held to be effective in impeding social mobility and promoting class 
stratification. According to Charles and Morgan, (1) occupations with 
high maximum earnings have low initial earnings, (2) the recruitment of 
new workers to these occupations is on the basis of the economic position 
of their families rather than their own ability, hence (3) the low fertility of 
persons in these occupations is not dysgenic. 

Chapter xii, by Davis, describes the distribution of blood groups in 
the world and stresses the difficulty, if not impossibility, of dividing man- 
kind into natural races. 

Due to recent intensive work on prolificacy distribution, the reviewer 
can be particularly critical of that portion of the book. (1) Since no cor- 
rection is made for incomplete birth registration in the United States 
(p. 240-41), the proportions of childless women shown in Table 14 are 
highly misleading, that for native-born white exceeding the correct figure 
by at least 15 per cent and that for colored by at least 40 per cent. If the 
author desired to use uncorrected births, only the prolificacy distribution 
of women with children should have been shown. (2) The fact that “all 
the foreign born groups have a quite abnormal age composition” (p. 242) 
should not affect the results given unless the number of persons in some 
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of the age groups was too small to yield reliable rates or unless the author 
omitted age standardization for these groups. The former is scarcely 
true. If standardization was omitted, the caution is much too mild. (3) A 
misprint occurs near the bottom of page 243, the percentage of childless 
women being “33,” not “‘67,”’ according to Table 14. 

Several pages are devoted to the reproduction rates of areas of England 
and Wales, arrayed by size of rate or percentage change. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, the analysis would have been facilitated by arraying them 
according to a factor held important in affecting size or change. 

Unquestionably, each chapter adds significantly to our fund of factual 
information regarding the problems dealt with. The data presented are 
worth while, and the conclusions sound. Bringing such material together 
in a readily accessible form is an important step toward the scientific 
goal for which Hogben pleads. 


P. K. WHELPTON 
Miami University 


Science and Social Change. By JESSE THORNTON. Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1939. Pp. xi+577. $3.00. 

Engines of Democracy. By ROGER BURLINGAME. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1940. Pp. xviii+606. $3.75. 


The Telephone in a Changing World. By Marton May Ditts. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+219. $2.50. 


The literature of technology and social change, interesting as it general- 
ly is, does not yet make a very close approximation to scientific standards. 

Mr. Thornton has collected about fifty essays from writers of the past 
and present. These selections generally fall into the realm of interpreta- 
tion and opinion or what wise men with scholarly social science back- 
grounds see when they look at the scene created by the impinging of tech- 
nology and science upon society. There is no measurement and little his- 
torical description in the book. Selections of essays are usually uneven. 
The emphasis here is on science rather than on invention, and the eco- 
nomic aspects are stressed more than the political or social. 

Roger Burlingame follows his book on March of the Iron Men published 
a few years ago, which took us to 1865 in American history, with Engines 
of Democracy, which carries us on from then to the present time. The lat- 
ter book is a little different from the first in that inventions were so scat- 
tered in the United States before 1865 that he could treat them chrono- 
logically. In the modern period, however, the inventional development is 
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so great that the subject must be treated topically rather than in a single 
time sequence. The nature of treatment in the two books is much the 
same. The writer deals with different inventions such as the electric light, 
the radio, and the airplane by placing them in a social setting. This social 
setting is a series of running comments dealing with the Zeitgeist. The 
connection, however, between the mores and the invention is generally 
loosely stated or is left to inference. The combination, though, of ac- 
counts of dazzling inventions with free and suggestive interpretations of 
the mores in a journalistic style makes interesting reading. The reader 
gets the feeling, correctly, that the machine is a powerful force shaping 
American history and affecting even the very remote sections of social 
life. Mr. Burlingame’s books are pioneer undertakings in a type of social 
and technological history that may very well one day be highly developed. 
The book yields an appreciation of the advantages of great perspectives of 
history and social forces, for the vision he reveals shows us forests rather 
than individual trees. 

Miss Dilts tells us in The Telephone in a Changing World, a great deal 
about the telephone industry, its origin, the extent of use of the telephone 
here and abroad, what goes into its physical production, who the em- 
ployees are, etc. She deals more with the telephone than with the chang- 
ing world. Not much is said regarding the social effects of the telephone. 


Miss Dilts was an employee of the Bell Laboratories. There is very little 
critical treatment and nothing regarding the controversial issues centering 
around the telephone as an agency of communication in a competitive 
democracy. The influence of the telephone on modern life had been very 
extensive, and it is possible to conceive a study of several volumes be- 
ing made on so important a subject. 


F. OcBuRN 
Oniversity of Chicago 


Technology and Society: The Influence of Machines in the United States. 
By S. McKEE RosEn and LavurRA ROSEN. With an Introductory Chap- 
ter by Witt1am F. OcBurN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
xiv+474. $3.00. 


The impact of technology on society is of crucial importance to an 
understanding of the functioning of contemporary institutions and the 
nature of social change. Yet, until the appearance of the book under re- 
view, there was no available textbook for undergraduate students which 
would facilitate the introduction of such materials into the college cur- 
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riculum. The book is primarily a textbook rendition of the National Re- 
sources Committee Report on Technological Trends and National Policy, 
in the preparation of which one of its authors assisted, supplemented by 
the findings of the W.P.A. National Research Project on Reemployment 
Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques. It was 
written prior to the publication of the hearings and monographs of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, the use of which would have 
enriched its content considerably. 

As in the case of the government reports from which it is derived, the 
materials deal competently with some of the most urgent problems of our 
time. Among them are the consequences of invention in industry, in agri- 
culture, and in the professions; the extent and nature of the displacement 
of labor through technological change; and the trends of social planning. 
The authors have selected their materials intelligently and have presented 
them cogently, but there is an inevitable devitalization of the data in the 
process of fitting them into textbook headings and subheadings. In the 
reviewer’s judgment there are a surfeit of these in the text designed benev- 
olently to guide the student, but rather impeding the movement of the 
book. Moreover, the schematic separation of the economic, social, and 
political effects of technology, by their treatment in separate parts of the 
book, precludes a discussion of the nature of the interrelation of these 
effects, which is the primary interest of the sociologist. The final chapter 
‘Technology and the New Society”’ is, in general, a pallid and inconclu- 
sive anticlimax to the challenges inherent in the content of the earlier 
chapters. 


BERNHARD J. STERN 
Columbia University 


An Introduction to the Social Sciences. Edited by RoBert E. RIEGEL. 
2 vols. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1941. Pp. 1109. $6.50. 
The purpose of these two volumes is strictly pedagogical. The material 

has been contributed by eight teachers of Dartmouth College and has 

been used as a substitute for the heterogeneous piecemeal curriculum in 
the social sciences which came into being at Dartmouth, as has been the 
case in most institutions of higher learning, during the rise of interest in 
social studies. This cross-sectional, composite course is based upon three 
assumptions, namely, (a) that human institutions constitute the most ap- 
propriate object of study as an introduction to the social sciences, (5) that 
these institutions may be studied freely and “psychologically” without 
reference to the departmental organization of a college, and (c) that those 
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who teach such a course should teach throughout a term and preferably 
in groups sufficiently small to allow for discussion. This last point, by the 
way, deserves special attention. In many colleges orientation courses 
have been taught by a succession of different teachers, each a specialist 
and, consequently, each motivated in the direction of overemphasizing 
his special viewpoint and background. Students have a habit of calling 
these ‘‘vaudeville”’ courses, and it is my opinion that they have chosen the 
correct title. At Dartmouth, on the contrary, all collaborating instructors 
teach the entire course, which means that, if the students are expected to 
gain an organic point of view, it is incumbent upon teachers to demon- 
strate also that they are capable of the same attainment. 

A sample sequence from Volume I will, perhaps, provide the reader 
with a key to the course as a whole. After opening with a general treat- 
ment of social institutions in relation to social change, the institutions 
analyzed are in order: business, the price mechanism, government con- 
trol of business, money and banking, public finance, the consumer, labor, 
agriculture, population and race, the family, crime, government, and 
politics. A cursory glance at these categories will reveal at once the diffi- 
culties involved in offering a course of this type. In the first place, it is 
confusing to find crime listed as an institution and in the same series with 
the family. In the second place, it is apparent that the above sequence 
does not follow historical (anthropological) lines of development. From 
this latter point of view, it seems clear that if the student is to gain an 
appreciation of the social datum, he would begin by studying the family 
and not business organization. On the other hand, contemporary social 
relationships are, no doubt, conditioned by business organization in a 
way which is soimmediately relevant that it might seem advantageous to 
begin here, that is, with an interest which is already alive. Certainly, if 
the course were being taught project-wise, as distinguished from subject- 
wise, no progressive educator could find fault with the above arrangement. 
There are problems which involve both logical and pedagogical considera- 
tions, and I mention them because it is precisely in this sphere that so 
many orientation courses have floundered and failed. 

With respect to the treatment of the various social institutions pre- 
sented, I have only praise to offer. It seems almost incredible to me that 
eight teachers with specialized backgrounds of scholarship should have 
achieved so much unity in perspective. The tone throughout is not merely 
liberal in the best American tradition but seems to me permeated with a 
free and easy spirit—a spirit so seldom found in academic writing. One 
has a feeling that these professors not only enjoyed writing this text but 
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that they are also teachers who find pleasure in exposition and lively dis- 
cussion. At the same time, nothing important on the side of scholarship 
is sacrificed. Readings and references show a high degree of selectivity 
and include, I am happy to report, pamphlets as well as books. 
EpuArD C, LINDEMAN 
New York School of Social Work 
Columbia University 


Assimilagao e populagées marginais no Brasil: estudo sociologico dos imi- 
grantes germanicos e seus descendentes (“Assimilation and Marginal 
People in Brazil: A Sociological Study of German Immigrants and 
their Descendants”). By Emit1o Wittems. Paulo: Companhia 
editora nacional, 1940. Pp. xix+343. 

This is one of the more important sociological studies published in 
Brazil, not only because of the information which it affords but also for 
the way in which this information is obtained and presented. The book 
is based upon five years’ actual acquaintance with the subject matter 
under investigation. The author seeks to organize his facts within a frame 
of reference which makes them comparable with other facts already dis- 
covered, or discoverable, in other parts of the world and at other periods 
of time. 

Much interesting information is afforded. German immigrants are suc- 
cessfully competing on the biotic level with other occupants of the new 
habitat, showing little difficulty in becoming acclimated, and reproducing 
at a remarkable rate (pp. 56 ff.). Colonists represent by no means a cul- 
tural unit. For example, in the municipio of Harmonia in the state of 
Santa Catharina, there are at least three distinct types: (1) individuals 
born in the area or settled previous to World War I (a homogeneous 
people, living simple lives, thinking of themselves as pioneers) ; (2) indi- 
viduals arriving since World War I (in general, restless, revolutionary, 
well organized, often expressing in religious and political gatherings atti- 
tudes of superiority and opposition toward other groups of German de- 
scent); (3) quite recent immigrants of German-Russian extraction, espe- 
cially from the region of the Volga, with economic and religious habits 
which set them apart (pp. 125-26). Most German immigrants to Brazil 
during the past century were illiterate peasants. Later colonists were 
better educated, of improved economic status, and often from the cities. 
At present, only approximately 1o per cent of the inhabitants of German 
descent are foreign-born (p. 76). In some cases spacial isolation from na- 
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tive Brazilians and the consequent limited means of communication have 
resulted in the persistence of German cultural forms, even of those which 
have disappeared from the rural areas of Germany (p. 214). One source 
of isolation among the Russo-German immigrants from the Volga has 
been the institution of the mir, which lodges ownership of land in the 
community. A situation thereby was created in which contact with Bra- 
zilians, especially in isolated regions, was limited at first to spokesmen of 
the community; and, subsequently, with the continued economic develop- 
ment of the areas in which these immigrants settled, the persistence of this 
institution has contributed to cultural conflict. 

A definite conflict of loyalties exists inside the German-Brazilian group. 
Assimilated, or partially assimilated, teuto-brasileiros often resent the su- 
perior attitudes of recently arrived immigrants, whom they refer to as 
alamées-batatas (‘‘German potatoes’), and particularly the attempt of 
members of the Nazi party to identify party and state and to demand 
loyalty to both on the part of all individuals of German descent. Nazi 
organizations, although themselves based upon German citizenship, have 
sought to enlist in their support individuals who have been Brazilian citi- 
zens for as many as three generations (pp. 155-56). One resolution of this 
conflict of loyalties appears in the attitude “‘of patriotism toward Brasil 
and of friendship between our country and Germany”’ (p. 162). 

Under favorable circumstances, assimilation appears to proceed with 
relative ease (p. 28), even in opposition to deliberate attempts to impede 
it on the part of the German school, the German church (primarily the 
Protestant sects),and German political propaganda (p. 205). Evenin rural 
areas (for example, the valley of the Itajai) settlers are to be found who 
speak Geiman with difficulty and who are intermarrying extensively with 
Brazilians. Facilitating assimilation are: (1) similarity of religious belief 
and ritual on the part of German and Brazilian Catholics (the former 
marry Brazilians more freely than they marry German Protestants) ; (2) 
conflict within the German-Brazilian group; (3) increased contacts with 
Brazilians due to the economic development of German colonies in pioneer 
zones, the consequent improved means of communication, and the in- 
creasing necessity of a common language, the education of German youths 
in Brazilian professional schools distant from their villages of origin, the 
extension of Brazilian political control into German districts and the con- 
sequent settlement of Brazilian officials in these areas, the location of 
Brazilian professional men (especially physicians, dentists, lawyers, phar- 
machists, surveyors) in German colonies, the establishment of military 
garrisons in German settlements; and (4) deliberate Brazilianization ef- 
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forts on the part of individuals, religious orders, the national government, 
and, particularly, Portuguese-speaking schools. The German-Brazilian 
press has often played a significant role in this process (pp. 161-62), while 
attitudes of disparagement on the part of native Brazilians have impeded 
its operation (p. 122). The author also suggests that in some cases of in- 
termarriage the Brazilian mixed-blood exercises a strong sexual attraction 
(p. 219), an observation similar to that made by Gilberto Freyre in other 
connections." 

Cultural conflict often seriously modifies the relations between the 
generations. There are numerous instances of children born in Brazil who 
resent their parents’ use of the German language or of parents horrified 
at seeing their children conversing together in Portuguese or brought to 
tears “because their children are now ‘verlust’”’ (pp. 116 ff.).2, In the 
case of the first German colonists, the problem of the first- and second- 
generation immigrant varies from that studied in the large cities of the 
United States, since the location of these colonists in more or less virgin 
country and their subsequent isolation has retarded assimilation (p. 114). 
It is in the cities and among the more recently arriving immigrants that 
the situation becomes more comparable to that ordinarily described by 
United States students of first- and second-generation immigrants. 

Unfortunately, the limited opportunities which the author, at the time 
of writing, had had to consult the extensive literature in English upon 
accommodation, assimilation, and marginal peoples makes somewhat in- 
adequate his summary of that literature in the first two chapters and the 
conceptual tools which he derives from it. For example, accommodation 
is conceived as leading always to assimilation, such forms of accommoda- 
tion as caste, class, segregation, and slavery being overlooked. Assimila- 
tion and acculturation are not clearly defined, these concepts being used 
at times interchangeably (pp. 13-14, 15, 26, 63 ff.), while elsewhere 
(p. 17) attempts are made to distinguish between them. It would seem 
to the reviewer less confusing to say that assimilation is one phase of the 
acculturation process and that it involves, on the part of an individual 
being incorporated into a new culture, the gradual taking-over of the atti- 
tudes and sentiments shared by the people among whom he has come to 
live, a process which eventually involves an identification not only of 
these attitudes and sentiments with those of the newcomer but also of 

* Casa Grande e sensala (2d. ed.; Rio de Janeiro, 1938), p. 9 ef passim; Sobrados e 
mucambos (Sao Paulo, 1936), pp. 303, 324. 


2 From the Portuguese /uso (Lusitanian) and the German prefix ver. More used is the 
verb verbrasilianern. 
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cultural memories. Consequently, assimilation is never entirely complete 
in the first generation. 

One might also question whether or not the author is dealing here with 
a “marginal people” in the strict sense of that term. In fact, he seems to 
realize this when he says: “Obviously, it is not accurate to refer to the 
immigrant, or the child of an immigrant, as a marginal person. Such 
would be an oversimplification of the problem” (p. 106). Certainly there 
is little evidence in the book to indicate the existence of a personality 
type among descendants of Germans in Brazil comparable, for example, 
to the “‘marginal man” among Negroes in the United States and the West 
Indies. 

Commendatory, it seems to the reviewer, are the author’s attempts to 
define his terms; to treat assimilation as a process comparable to some ex- 
tent to the socialization of a child when being incorporated into the so- 
ciety and culture of his people; to point out that, granted immigrants are 
in constant and relatively intimate contact with the new milieu, assimila- 
tion proceeds most rapidly when immigrants are ignored; to call attention 
to the significant role of initial contact; to point out that mere contact 
does not imply cultural transmission but that receptive attitudes and pres- 
tige play dominant roles in this connection; and to recognize by implica- 
tion (pp. 37 ff.) that contact is not a unit but must be analyzed into its 
divergent types. 

DONALD PIERSON 


Escola livre de sociologia 
e politica de Sado Paulo 


The Unemployed Worker. By E. Wicut BAKKE. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. xvi+465. $4.00. 

Citizens without Work. By E. WicuT BAKKE. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. xi+311. $3.00. 


These two volumes present the results of a series of studies of unem- 
ployment carried on at the Institute of Human Relations at Yale Univer- 
sity. The work is outstanding for its portrayal of what unemployment 
means to the worker: how it affects his daily life and family relations and 
how he adjusts to it. 

The Unemployed Worker covers two topics, ““The World of Labor” and 
‘The World of Unemployed Labor.’”’ In the first the author discusses the 
social significance of a job and shows that the strictly economic rewards 
are only part of the goals and satisfactions which the worker seeks. He 
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also shows the worker’s experiences, the limitations of the job rewards, 
and the worker’s attitudes toward and interpretations of his daily experi- 
ences. The second topic in this volume covers the reality of unemploy- 
ment and the depressing, hopeless round of job-hunting during the de- 
pression. This section gives a very real picture of the state of mind of the 
old employee who feels that this is just a temporary layoff and his final 
realization that the layoff may be permanent. Then come the successive 
stages of adjustment to the new way of livelihood—living on relief. 

Citizens without Work deals first with the place of the unemployed 
worker in his community and the effect of such unemployment upon his 
relations with others and upon his attitudes and beliefs. The author finds 
a definite awareness of class distinctions but surprisingly little feeling of 
class antagonism or of unity among the working-class in opposition to 
higher groups. He did find evidence of a trend toward the “‘solidifica- 
tion” of the working-class. 

The second part of this volume deals with the effect of unemployment 
upon the family. This is a really brilliant analysis. It presents the family 
as a dynamic structure in equilibrium. When the balance is disturbed by 
the drastic fact of unemployment, the family goes through a period of dis- 
equilibrium and intense disturbance. Then, gradually, adjustment takes 
place, and a new pattern of relationships as well as a way of life forms. 
This readjustment follows a definite cycle until the new equilibrium is 
reached. Significantly, the author found that the family often actually 
increased in stability as a result of this readjustment and that complete 
disintegration or even severe loss of status were infrequent occurrences. 

This is the most important and effective study yet made of the unem- 
ployed. It is worthy of very careful examination not only for its conclu- 
sions but also for its methods of study and the concepts used. 


BURLEIGH B. GARDNER 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Tragedy of German-America: The Germans in the United States of 
America during the Nineteenth Century—and After. By Joun A. Haw- 
coop. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. Pp. xviii+334. $3.00. 


Although Mr. Hawgood’s book is not a product of the recent revival 
of interest in the immigrant and his descendants, the reader will find it 
pertinent to current problems of national solidarity and morale. For it 
telis, among other things, how at least a considerable portion of the Ger- 
mans in America went sour on this country and on Germany too. 
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Part II, ““New Germanies on American Soil,” and Part III, ‘The Sig- 
nificance of the Hyphen on German-American History,”’ are pertinent to 
this problem. The early “New Germanies” were somewhat utopian 
schemes to create in America what did not then exist in Europe—free, 
united communities of Germans of all countries. The founders generally 
considered the “‘united Germany” in cultural rather than in political and 
military terms. While many of these colonies prospered and retained 
their German character, they did not become German states. Germany 
soon forgot them; or, if not, maligned them as deserters from the father- 
land. Also, since Germans settled behind the frontier rather than be- 
yond it, their isolation was never so splendid as that of the Mormons dur- 
ing their first generation in Utah. 

These settlers and their descendants, as well as later comers, were re- 
buffed by the American nativist movements of the 1850’s. They were’ 
suspected of abolitionism in the South; in the North, of indifference to the 
Union cause in the Civil War. One gathers that they did not relish rebuff 
from people whom they considered their inferiors in culture and whose 
puritanical mores they thought barbaric and hypocritical. After 1871 the 
newer immigrants from the German cities considered the old German- 
Americans indifferent to the new Reich of Bismarck. The older settlers 
found their artisan compatriots of the cities arrogant and lacking in the 
virtues of the old Biedermeier culture to which they, the older immi- 
grants, were devoted. 

This combination of rebuffs led to the consolidation of the hyphen— 
to an attempt to develop a culture neither German nor American but 
German-American. World War I gave this new culture the coup de. grace 
by putting into uncomfortable conflict the two components which its 
bearers were determined to reconcile. 

Sociologists should be pleased to have historians delve into the records 
and produce good histories, such as this, of the various national and 
ethnic components of our population. It gives us material very useful for 
understanding the people whose current behavior we observe. On the 
other hand, historians, including Mr. Hawgood, might learn from sociolo- 
gists something about economic and graphic presentation of quantitative 
data and of the systematic comparisons and distinctions which have been 
found useful in studying the adjustments of people to new cultures and 
new lands. 


EveRETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 
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Heredity and Environment. By R. S. WoopwortH. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1941. Pp. 95. $0.90. 


This report was prepared in response to a request of the Committee on 
Social Adjustment of the Social Science Research Council for an appraisal 
of recent studies bearing upon “‘the problem of the influence of heredity 
and environmental factors in intelligence and achievement.” 

The major assumptions in the general standpoint of the bulletin, and 
presumably in the standpoints of the various psychological monographs 
reviewed, are three in number: (1) heredity and environment (neither 
being clearly and rigorously defined) are coacting and essential factors in 
the development of the individual, and there can be no question of the 
one being more important than the other; (2) it is a “‘real” and “genuine” 
question as to whether the differences among individuals are due to their 
differing heredities or to their differing environments; and (3) the relative 
importance of heredity and environment can be measured by freezing one 
factor while the other remains variable; by finding situations where one 
of the factors is constant, it is possible to measure the differences that 
appear and attribute them to the factor that varies. 

Two sources of data for carrying on empirical studies from this stand- 
point are available: identical twins are presumably alike in heredity, 
hence variations in intelligence and achievement may be attributed to 
unlike environmental experiences; foster-children develop in environmen- 
tal conditions that are, presumably, substantially like those of the other 
children in the family, hence their deviations from the norm of the family 
in which they are reared are to be attributed to hereditary factors. Re- 
search of this type has emphasized particularly the intellectual develop- 
ment of children chiefly because of “the relatively satisfactory measures 
available for the intelligence of children.” 

The report examines various studies of twins with some attention to 
the research procedures and problems. The conclusions stated are (1) 
that environmental differences ‘‘can produce substantial differences in in- 
telligence’’ but (2) the differences among children in a community are not 
due to environment, because twins reared apart remain more alike than 
the average of the community. The review of the studies of foster-chil- 
dren seems to show that improved environment raises somewhat the in- 
teiligence of children. But the showing is probably spurious: when chil- 
dren of ‘‘poor heredity” turn out well, it does not prove the effect of en- 
vironment; it simply proves that a mistake was made in thinking the 
heredity was poor. The bulletin makes no attempt to inquire into the 
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assumptions basic to such studies; the comment is kept at the level es- 
tablished by the procedures of isolation and investigation set by the stud- 
ies themselves. 


E. B, REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Rural Public Welfare: Selected Records with Introductory Notes and Com- 
ments. By GRACE BRowninc. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. Pp. 578. $4.00. 


The main title of this book is misleading, as it is mostly unannotated 
case records. The Introduction presents two case studies of counties, giv- 
ing their general setup for public welfare work, with an introductory 
note on the history of rural public welfare work and its relation to local 
government. However, the author’s use of the term “community” as 
synonymous with “county,” as frankly stated (p. 3), is entirely unjusti- 
fiable and shows a lack of knowledge of the cultural situation which she 
discusses in the Introduction to Part II. She conceives the county as the 
community because it is the area of organization in which the county 
public welfare worker is interested. Social workers talk much of com- 
munity organization when they mean organization related to social work. 
The school people fell into the same error but are getting over it. In any 
event, one cannot understand the social situation without a knowledge of 
the functional rural community, for it is within the local community that 
the family or individual has social status and receives approval or dis- 
approval according to his relation to the local mores, which are different 
in neighboring communities and are not the same for a whole county. 
The author cites Terpenning on this topic but does not seem to know 
Kolb and Brunner’s much better analysis in their A Study of Rural So- 
ciety. Otherwise, the introductory sections are well done and give the 
rural social worker a valuable background, although there is a tendency 
to be on the defensive against the idea that a rural worker needs a rather 
specialized knowledge of agriculture and rural attitudes, a position com- 
mon among urban schools of social work. 

Part II consists of an introductory note on rural economy and rural 
culture as related to social case work and the records of nine cases on 
worker, client, and “community,” picked to show “community” [county] 
relations. Part III has an introductory note giving a good picture of rural 
social resources and of the relation of governmental agencies to them, 
and sixteen cases to illustrate the use of these resources. 
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Altogether, the cases represent as many counties in eleven states, writ- 
ten by the local workers and edited by the author, but without any com- 
ment. The case records furnish illustrative material designed ‘‘to reflect 
differences in case situation or treatment plan growing out of the nature 
of the rural setting.”’ They will prove most valuable perhaps to teachers 
who can relate the material to fundamental case-work principles. Their 
value to untrained or partially trained rural social workers is problemati- 
cal. There are a few cases of the ‘‘ what-can-anyone-do-here” type, but 
most of them are what might be called “‘success stories.”” The latter may 
be legitimate diversion for country social workers, but if they are ac- 
cepted as criteria for practice without intelligent analysis the results may 
well be disastrous. As illustrative teaching material, however, these 
records must prove a boon to busy instructors, freeing them from the 
burden of hunting for rural case histories—good ones are rare—and so 
enabling them to devote more time to a critical analysis of the case-work 
practice involved. 

What is needed in this field is a book done in collaboration by a social 
worker with broad rural experience and a rural sociologist. 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 
Cornell University 


Mental Disease and Social Welfare. By Horatio M. Pottock. Utica, 
N.Y.: State Hospital’s Press, 1941. Pp. 237. $2.00. 


This book, which might well be considered as a companion volume to 
Benjamin Malzberg’s Social and Biological Aspects of Mental Disease, isa 
compilation of various statistical studies of mental disease in New York 
State which have previously appeared in various scientific journals. Thus 
the material presented here will not be new to those who have been work- 
ing and keeping abreast of studies in this area. Pollock in his research 
in this field has been noted for his marked scientific cautiousness in stating 
his findings. Like Malzberg, whom Pollock has no doubt influenced, he 
seldom attempts any hypothetical interpretation of his statistical data. 

Chapters which deal with subjects of more than passing interest and 
which should be provocative of other research in this area include “The 
Expectation of Mental Disease,” ‘‘Trends and the Outcome of General 
Paralysis,” “‘The Hereditary and Environmental Factors in the Causa- 
tion of Manic-Depressive Psychoses and Dementia Praecox,’’ and “A 
Statistical Study of 1,140 Dementia Praecox Patients Treated with Met- 
razol.” His life-expectancy tables to indicate the chances of mental dis- 
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ease at each particular age among a hundred thousand persons born 
alive on a certain date represent a significant contribution. His heredi- 
tary studies of dementia praecox and the manic-depressive psychosis, 
previously published in book form, present no startling conclusions in 
reference to a specific law of inheritance of mental diseases, but he does 
indicate that his statistical data indicate some generalized familial basis 
for such diseases. In addition, he emphasizes the combined effects of 
hereditary and environmental factors acting in subtle ways which, as 
yet, are very unclear. As a result of the metrazol study, he seriously 
questions the advisability of continuing such treatment, as he finds that 
successes are much more frequent with the use of insulin. In connection 
with general paralysis, he reports that male first admissions seem to be 
declining while female first admissions are rising. 

The careful statistical studies reported here should serve as a stimulus 
for social research in this particular area. In addition, they should serve 
as basic data for the development of adequate treatment and welfare 


programs for those who are so unfortunate as to be caught in the maze of 
mental illness. 


H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Wayne University 


Frustration and Regression: An Experiment with Young Children. By R. 
BARKER, T. DEMBoO, and K. Lewin. Iowa City, Iowa: University of 
Iowa Press, 1941. Pp. xv-+314. Cloth, $1.70; paper, $1.35. 

The conclusion of this research project is that frustration tends to pro- 
duce regression. The research consists of elaborate analysis of experimen- 
tal frustration of thirty children between two and five years of age. The 
procedure is original and clever and deserves admiration, but the conclu- 
sion requires some qualification and interpretation. 

The authors use the term “‘regression”’ in a way so different from the 
more usual meanings that misunderstanding is made too easy. In this 
work the term means such reactions as decrease in the variety of behavior, 
decrease in the degree of ‘“‘hierarchical organizations,” decrease in “‘ex- 
tension of area of activities and interests, including time perspective,” 
and decrease in “weight of organizational dependence relative to simple 
dependence.”’ But since some of these words are also used with special 
meanings, it is necessary to translate further. The essential finding seems 
to be that when small children are removed from toys in the midst of their 
play, on the average there is a tendency for some of them to be somewhat 
distracted for the next few minutes. Ona scale measuring “constructive- 
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ness” of their behavior, there is a tendency for the children to score 
lower after frustration. But this varies in the different children, and the 
scores of some actually increased. One can hardly help agreeing that 
these frustrations have some effect on the children, but this seems to be, 
as far as one can judge, only slight, temporary, and harmless. From the 
apparent attitude of the authors toward the subject of frustration one 
may wonder if they are aware of the more positive and developing effects 
of frustration in the processes of intelligence and the organization of 
the self. 

The methodology of the experimental and statistical parts is ingenious, 
but the methods of communicating the results are needlessly inefficient. 
One may hold a legitimate objection to the use of a familiar and fairly 
standard word in a sense all but unrelated to the conventional meaning, 
even if the authors explain what they intend to mean by it and defend 
it as a more valuable usage. One may also question the value of stating 
principles and conclusions in formulas which have neither the possibilities 
of being manipulated mathematically nor the probabilities of making the 
thought more precise or communicable. Thus it appears to be actually 
more laborious to read such a statement as “si uni (W) = dep™*® (s, y.)” 
than to read the translation, “‘the simple unity of a whole is defined as 
the degree of dependence of its least dependent parts.’”’ The numerous 
topological diagrams, also, appear to have no function either of discover- 
ing or transmitting knowledge. The function of such devices, if there is 
any, seems to be to dress up a little research finding in the trappings of 
profound science. In this book this has the unfortunate effect of dis- 
tracting attention from the simple but worth-while achievements in the 
discovery of new knowledge and in the improvement of methods. 


ROBERT E. L. Faris 
Bryn Mawr College 


In Quest of Morals. By Henry Lanz. Stanford University: Stanford 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi+226. $3.50. 


In 1936, Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish publishers offered a prize 
for the best answer to the question: “‘Can an objective moral standard 
be set up for the present age; and if so, on what is it to be based?”’ This 
essay won the prize. It has already been published in Swedish and Nor- 
wegian translations. 

Professor Lanz attempts to escape subjectivism by generalizing the 
notion of relativity beyond its role in contemporary physics. His princi- 
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pal argument begins with the thesis that relativity does not imply sub- 
jectivity in physics. “‘Modern physics seems to suggest that objectivity 
is a matter of transformation rather than location in space and time” 
(p. 25). “‘If certain numbers are assigned to a vector quantity in one co- 
ordinate system, we are no longer at liberty to assign any number to it 
in another system but find the new numbers already assigned to it by 
the equations of transformation’ (p. 27). 

The author then goes on to his second contention: “Mathematical 
and physical relativity is only a special case of a far more general situa- 
tion which may properly be termed the general relativity of logical 
groups” (p. 34). This opposes the Aristotelian belief that a term like 
“‘man’’ has only one proper definition. ‘‘Man” is rather regarded as a 
logical matrix or set of many definitions (or concepts), each definition 
being relative to a frame of reference, but each being transformable into 
the other definitions because of invariant factors in the group of defini- 
tions (pp. 46-86). 

Rival ethical standards, whose advantages are relative to different 
socioeconomic conditions, are treated as variables. Groups of such rela- 
tive standards are then supposed to exhibit invariant directions. Pro- 
fessor Lanz reserves the term “‘ value” for the latter and says that his dis- 
tinction between relative standards and invariant values is similar to 
Pareto’s distinction between derivations and residues (p. 159). 

The book is provocative but gives no assurance that the suggested lines 
of research will be fruitful. The author does not pretend to have a for- 
mula for overcoming disagreements (p. 1); and his last chapter, wherein 
he searches for an objective standard “‘in our age,” is much more impres- 
sionistic than his previous generalizations would lead the reader to ex- 
pect. That rival ethical standards have some highly formal similarities 
is, of course, not a new idea. Whether Professor Lanz’s formula— 
a’ap = iay—identifies more important formal similarities than are now 
recognized is a question which awaits further exposition. 


Wayne A. R. Leys 
Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago 


The South Seas in the Modern World. By Fe.rx Keestnc. (“Institute of 
Pacific Relations International Research Series.””) New York: John 
Day Co., 1941. Pp. xv+391. $3.50. 

In The South Seas in the Modern World, Professor Keesing has brought 
together and co-ordinated the results of the numerous detailed studies 
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of Pacific dependencies made under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. This is the most important volume yet written on the modern 
peoples of the Pacific and should be of great value to all who are interested 
in this area, as well as indispensable reading for the next peace confer- 
ence, if there is one. 

When European and other powers colonized the regions of Melanesia, 
Micronesia, and Polynesia, they established varying political, economic, 
educational, and religious institutions to aid the natives to adjust them- 
selves to civilization. Often the same island group was divided between 
different nations and subjected to radically different forces. It is now 
possible to evaluate the results of these large-scale experiments, both his- 
torically and comparatively. 

Professor Keesing has restricted himself largely to a discussion of the 
alternatives with reference to the problems of land tenure, utilization of 
natural resources, direct and indirect rule, health education, mission ac- 
tivities, etc., but he brings out rather clearly that if there were some agree- 
ment as to the ends of colonial administration the present scientific and 
practical knowledge is capable of supplying efficient ways of achieving 
them. The principle of self-determination for the peoples of the South 
Seas is, apparently, a dead issue so far as this area is concerned. 

The discussion of the ethnological aspects of native life is brief but 
excellent. Professor Keesing recognizes that the aboriginal life survives 
only in a few isolated areas and emphasizes the importance of the neo- 
native life which developed around the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Many currently held ideas are demolished—that of depopulation, for ex- 
ample—and the missions receive, possibly for the first time, an objective 
and on the whole favorable evaluation. 

The text is kept free of charts and statistics in the interests of the 
average reader. The facts are present, however, in some fifteen appen- 
dixes which the expert will wish to read carefully. A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy of almost four hundred items, arranged both topically and region- 
ally, directs attention to the sources and fills a long-felt need. The long- 
range research program of the Institute of Pacific Relations is beginning 
to more than justify. itself, and we can look forward to the promised 
companion volume on the peoples of Malaysia and Southeastern Asia. 


FRED EGGAN 


University of Chicago 
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Eleven Twenty-six: A Decade of Social Science Research. Edited by Lovuts 
Wirt. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xv+498. 
$3.50. 

This substantial volume, which takes its primary title from the street 
number of the Social Science Research Building at the University of Chi- 
cago, is the report of meetings held at the university to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the dedication of the building. It contains addresses by 
President Hutchins, Henry Bruére, and Beardsley Ruml; papers by five 
members of the university faculty; the proceedings of five round tables; 
and a Bibliography of the publications of the Social Science Division of 
the university during the decade. 

The three addresses contain a number of provocative observations and 
suggestions concerning factors affecting the fruitfulness and value of social 
science research. In the prepared papers, Professors Merriam and Wirth, 
writing on urbanism, have said little that is new but have called attention 
to considerations that do not appear to be too generally appreciated; this 
is particularly true of Merriam’s remarks on the present and future im- 
portance of cities (pp. 31, 36-37). Redfield, in “The Folk Society and 
Culture,” presents concepts which he and others have been using in re- 
cent studies of the impact of modern civilization upon isolated societies. 
No sociologist can afford to miss this paper. Ogburn’s paper on “Social 
Trends” contains little that will be new to those who are familiar with 
his previous writings on the same topic. Thurstone’s paper, “ Factor Anal- 
ysis as a Scientific Method,” is important, but many sociologists will find 
it too mathematical for their understanding. The reaction of the present 
reviewer to the reports of the round tables is one of depression not un- 
mixed with irritation. So little consensus appears to result from such dis- 
cussions that one is inclined to question their value. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Waverly: A Study in Neighborhood Conservation. By ARTHUR GOODWILLIE. 
Washington, D.C.: Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 1940. Pp. 97. 


This pioneer study of the conservation of a neighborhood in Baltimore, 
prepared by Arthur Goodwillie for the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
opens up a vast field for urban research of the most fundamental nature. 
Approximately ten million urban homes with an aggregate value today 
of about forty billion dollars are located in neighborhoods that are subject 
to the eroding forces of blight, either in the incipient or final stages. 
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Most of the residences situated within the central areas of all our cities 
are threatened with further serious losses of value as a result of neighbor- 
hood disintegration. Millions of these structures are physically sound, 
but their desirability as places in which to live is being impaired and 
community morale is being weakened as a result of the suburban migra- 
tion of the more prosperous elements and their replacement by incongru- 
ous social and economic classes. The loss to society is measured not mere- 
ly by the accelerated depreciation and obsolescence of these millions of 
urban homes but also by the failure to use to their full capacity the 
schools, streets, sewers, and parks in these old areas. 

The publication of this study, in which a new technique has been 
evolved for analyzing neighborhoods, has contributed greatly to the re- 
vitalizing of the community which is the subject of the investigation. A 
series of illustrative maps show the internal structure of the Waverly 
neighborhood with respect to the age of the buildings, land use, and con- 
dition of structures. The position of Waverly with respect to contiguous 
areas and the central business district is also carefully described. The 
report suggests methods of rehabilitation accompanied by photographs 
and cost estimates. There are also recommendations for the re-zoning of 
sections of the area. 

This volume, which exhibits throughout careful scholarship and mas- 
tery of the techniques of neighborhood analysis, is indispensable to the 
city-planner and the student of urban growth and structure. While a 
survey of a single neighborhood in one city does not afford a basis for a 
universal generalization for all cities, it does supply a method of approach 
for similar studies in many other urban neighborhoods. 


Homer Hoyt 
Chicago Plan Commission 


Occupational Mobility. By Omar Pancoast, Jr. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1941. Pp. x+155. $1.75. 

This book is a piece of intricate and difficult theoretical analysis, with 
a limited use of statistical data. Perhaps the most interesting fact empha- 
sized by the statistics, though it is nothing new to the informed, is that 
the fluctuations of income in connection with the business cycle are 
greater for the classes of income which average smaller—wages versus 
salaries and salaries versus earnings of capital—and also entrepreneur 
withdrawals which, however, are not income, since they are increased by 
consumption of capital in a depression (and decreased by investment 
under prosperity). The author’s theory is based on the general position 
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of Mr. J. M. Keynes, which is criticized only in detail. The analysis gives 
a general impression of competence in a field (monetary theory) where 
there is at present so much disagreement and confusion that no one knows 
where to draw the line between wisdom and nonsense. The author comes 
out with a hopeful faith that training workers for mobility may start a 
spiral of increased production. It seems doubtful whether the facts sup- 
port this view to any great extent. One statement in the concluding 
chapter is puzzling to this reviewer: ‘‘Concentrations of wealth can still 
cause cyclical business fluctuations ....”’ [even after occupational mo- 
bility is secured]. This implies that concentrations of wealth are the cause 
of business cycles or at least a sufficient cause, which can hardly be as- 
sumed without discussion. 


University of Chicago FRANK H. KNIGHT 


A Socio-economic Survey of the Marshdwellers of Four Southeastern Louisi- 
ana Parishes. By Epwarp J. KAMMER. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1941. Pp. xii+180. 


The Acadian and other French who (along with some people of Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and south Slavic origin) live by fishing and trapping in the 
Louisiana marshes are one of this country’s most interesting folk. Some 
good fiction has been written about them as well as several specialized 
articles. As far as I know, the present work is the first major social sur- 
vey of a part of the territory. It has the good points of a survey, to wit: 
a historical background; good description of the geographic features and 
of the population, and attention to the various institutions, taken in turn. 

But it remains a little too much the survey. For the reader does not 
get an integrated, descriptive analysis of the social structure of any com- 
munity. The chapter on religion, for instance, turns out, in fact, to be a 
commentary on the difficulty of establishing in these “parishes’”’—really 
counties—the usual Catholic parochial institutions. The chapter on edu- 
cation is a similar commentary on the slow progress of the school. The 
author might have done better to have analyzed the actual religious and 
educational activity of the people in terms of their own life and the oper- 
ating social units, as an anthropologist would have done. In this perspec- 
tive the difficulties of church and school would be even more clearly under- 
stood. 

Perhaps the author, with this interesting and informative survey done, 
will be able to return to the field to do a more systematic analysis of some 
smaller part of marsh society. 


University of Chicago Everett C. HUGHES 
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Modern Democracy. By Cart L. BECKER. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. 100. $2.00. 

In these three lectures, delivered at the University of Virginia on the 
Page-Barbour Foundation, Mr. Becker sketches the rise of the democratic 
ideal as mediated by the middle class during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and enumerates some of the reasons why that ideal “‘has 
suffered an astounding decline in prestige.’’ His thesis is that traditional 
democratic dogma is so “‘imperfectly portrayed in the course of events 
that its characteristic features can not easily be recognized in any demo- 
cratic society today” (p. 33). Many factors have contributed to this 
democratic debacle—a negative freedom, the substitution of means for 
ends in a profit-actuated capitalistic society, the profound dislocations 
due to the technological revolution, and two world-wars. Mr. Becker 
thinks democracy is a sort of political luxury, the survival of which may 
entail the sacrifice of some of its freedoms and amenities to ‘‘ provide for 
the essential material need of common men.”’ We have no choice in the 
matter. Through education, the press and the radio men have become 
keenly aware of frustrated hopes and “‘the time has gone by when com- 
mon men could be persuaded to believe that destitution is in accord with 
God’s will.” The basic problem of democracy then is ‘‘ whether necessary 
social regulation of economic enterprise can be effected by the democratic 


method, that is to say, without a corresponding regimentation of opinion 
and political freedom” (p. 84). The author combines the historian’s mas- 
tery of fact with the insight of the philosopher and the skill of the literary 
artist in the elucidation of his problem. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
Dartmouth College 


The Child and His Family. By CHARLOTTE BUHLER, with the collabora- 
tion of EpDELTRUD BAAR, LOTTE DANZINGER-SCHENK, GERTRUD FALK, 
SopHIE GEDEON, and GERTRUD HortTNeER. Translated by HENRY 
BEAUMONT. New York: Harper & Bros., 1939. Pp. 187+x. $2.50. 


Dr. Buhler, with the assistance of several collaborators, has given us 
a valuable study of the behavior of parents and children in actual family 
situations. Her book is based upon firsthand observation of parents and 
children in their own homes. It is unnecessary to remind sociologists that 
there have not been many such studies. 

The method of the study, simple but ingenious, is a very promising 
one. The author has arranged for her collaborators and assistants to be 
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present at various hours of the day in the homes studied in order to ob- 
serve the normal routines of family life. Such observations were continued 
through periods of from three to six months. In all, twelve observers 
studied thirty children in seventeen families. In some families the focus 
of observation was on sibling relationships; in others, on parent-child re- 
lationships. 

The chief merit of the book inheres in the fact that it exemplifies an 
excellent means of gathering material. The handling of the material is not 
very impressive. The author has invented a complex method of analyz- 
ing contacts which results in a series of tables which the reviewer did not 
find particularly illuminating. There are, however, some excellent bits 
of interpretation scattered throughout the book. There are some fair case 
studies of parent-child and sibling relationships. It seems probable that 
most of the findings of the study would have to be modified considerably 
in order to apply them to the American scene. Credit is due to Professor 
Beaumont for a translation in good idiomatic English. 

This is the sort of job that sociologists could and should do better than 
the psychologists because it deals with actual social situations. Only the 
sociologists have the training to invent categories which will enable us to 
study such situations, but the sociologists have not done it yet. It strikes 
the reviewer that a study of this sort, to be really successful, should either 
be very narrowly focused on one aspect of life or should be quite broad 
and inclusive. It is interesting to record that the observations underlying 
Dr. Buhler’s study were made in Vienna in the years 1931-33. 


WILLARD WALLER 
Columbia University 


Family Disorganization: An Introduction to a Sociological Analysis. 
By Ernest R. Mowrer. Rev. ed. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. Pp. 356+xvi. $3.00. 

Mowrer’s Family Disorganization, a standard book which has earned for 
its author a secure place among the students of the family, has now been 
reprinted with about fifty pages of new material. 

The book as a whole is worth re-reading. Its ideas are sound, its docu- 
mentation excellent. The ecological analysis is still valuable, and the case 
of Miriam Donaven is still poignant and illuminating. The new materials 
are excellent. The Chicago materials show a shift of the regions of most 
frequent divorce to new areas of the city, thus re-enforcing earlier inter- 
pretations by showing that ‘‘as shifts occur in the location of these urban- 
ized sections, the pattern of the divorce rates shifts accordingly.” 
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We need a new category to designate books to which a supplement has 
been added. Although author and publisher de not pretend to have made 
extensive revisions, the use of the term “‘revised edition’’ may neverthe- 
less prove misleading. 


WILLARD WALLER 
Columbia University 


Robert Dale Owen: A Biography. By RicHaRD WILLIAM LEOPOLD. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xii+470. $4.50. 


Robert Dale Owen, eldest son of Robert Owen, now has a biography worthy 
of his intellectual stature, his social vision, ethical maturity, and political fore- 
sight. For Dr. Leopold’s biography, originally a Harvard Ph.D. thesis, is the 
definitive work in its field. The recent biography by Elinor Pancoast and Enne 
E. Lincoln (The Incorrigible Idealist: Robert Dale Owen in Amefica) was short 
and intended for the general reader. The Leopold account, on the other hand, 
is exhaustive. The author has examined not only the usual published sources, 
including Owen’s published works, but has made a thorough survey of con- 
temporary newspapers, fugitive pamphlets and leaflets, etc., and has gone thor- 
oughly into the extant manuscript sources. The book is a first-class work of 
scholarship: thorough, painstakingly accurate, well written, restrained and tem- 
perate in interpretation, and well balanced. That Owen was not fully appreci- 


ated in his time stands out in nearly every chapter; but the author has perhaps 
been ultracautious in avoiding eulogy even when it was well merited. 

Leopold divides Owen’s life into three convenient periods: the reformer, the 
western democrat, and the intellectual. As Leopold himself says: 


Fundamental to any comprehension of Owen’s career is the fact that he lived not one 
life but three. Responding to his various environments, he was in turn a radical re- 
former, intent on eliminating all irrationalities and injustices in the world; an able poli- 
tician, eager to promote the interests of an expanding, self-assertive West; and finally a 
cosmopolitan intellectual, dabbling as a free lance in the problems of the Civil War, re- 
lying upon his pen for a livelihood, but concerned primarily with the propagation of 
spiritualism [p. viii]. 


This book should interest not only students of American history but sociolo- 
gists concerned with cultural change in the American scene. It is for sociolo- 
gists who realize that, quite as much as mechanical inventions, the quality of 
men may influence the future—and, dare I say it?—for the better in spite of the 
“cake of custom,” the prevalence of ignorance, and the power of entrenched 
privilege. Owen was more than a social reformer, political leader, and active 
journalist. He was an influential person. Like any man on the firing-line with 
the innovators, he made mistakes. But, viewing his record as a whole in the 
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light of history, we find that his was a good and useful life—one that might well 
be laid before American students in these troubled times. 


NormMAN E. Himes 
Colgate University 


Today's Refugees, Tomorrow’s Citizens: A Story of Americanization. By GER- 
HART SAENGER. Foreword by Epvuarp C. LINDEMAN. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1941. Pp. xiv+286. $3.00. 

The author of this volume came to the United States as a German exile in 
1937 and is at present director of research of the Committee for Selected Social 
Studies, Department of Sociology, Columbia University. He has written a 
scholarly and readable volume on a subject of great popular as well as scientific 
interest. This volume should help to quite the fears of those who believe that 
tremendous numbers of aliens and particularly refugee aliens, have entered the 
country and that they are a menace from the standpoint of economic competi- 
tion. The book emphasizes the point that the modern refugee, unlike the aver- 
age immigrant of the past, comes from the higher social and economic levels and 
that he is arriving at a time when the American economy has been severely 
strained. Consequently the average refugee experiences a considerable decline 
in socioeconomic status. This déclassé situation, together with the problem of 
general cultural adjustment, or Americanization, produces difficulties from the 
psychological as well as economic standpoints, but in general the author is 
highly optimistic concerning the adjustment of the refugee, going so far as to 
assert that his Americanization is only “a matter of a few years.”” One important 
factor in this rapid adjustment, aside from the intelligence, skill, and adaptabil- 
ity of the refugee, is the elaborate program worked out by several refugee or- 
ganizations. 

The book covers many aspects of the subject not indicated in this brief re- 
view, uses statistics as well as case histories with a light hand, and shows a great 
deal of insight into the American culture which the refugee is assimilating. 


EVERETT V. STONEQUIST 
Skidmore College 


Urban Planning and Land Policies, Vol. II. (A report to the National Re- 
sources Committee.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1939. Pp. 366. $1.00. 


This monograph contains in Part I the best collection of illustrative material 
on planned communities and neighborhoods that has yet appeared, and hence 
it will be an invaluable reference work for the city-planner and the student of 
city growth and structure. For such model real estate developments as Rad- 
burn, New Jersey, Chatham Village, Pittsburgh, and Forest Hill Gardens, New 
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York, there are photographs and site plans. There is an extensive bibliography 
referring to one hundred specific examples of planned towns or communities. 

In Part II a series of statistical tables showing such pertinent facts as the 
ranking of cities with respect to median rentals and proportion of families re- 
siding in single-family structures is presented. There is also a summary of the 
physical condition of housing as revealed by the Real Property Inventory of 
sixty-four cities in 1934. Finally, there are charts comparing the extent of crime 
and delinquency in slum areas with other sections. 

In the third part appear excellent discussions of the evils of premature sub- 
divisions and of land speculation. Methods of condemnation of land for public 
use and the need for more extensive municipal ownership of land are carefully 
treated. This volume is a most useful compendium of information on subjects 
of vital concern to those engaged in planning the rebuilding of our urban struc- 
ture. 


Homer Hoyt 
Chicago Plan Commission 


The Family and the Law. By SARAH T. Knox. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. ix+193. $2.00. 


Miss Knox has done a piece of work that should prove very useful to social 
workers who have come into practice by routes other than that of professional 
education and who want a brief statement concerning the family situations with 
which social workers often have to deal. She has embraced a very wide range 
and naturally has attempted to give what might be characterized as a brief in- 
troduction to the subject. Where the brevity and comprehensiveness result in 
statements less than entirely accurate, the inaccuracies are not harmful because, 
in making use of the information, the material would undoubtedly be supple- 
mented and corrected by legal counsel. An illustration of this kind of mild in- 
accuracy can be found in the reference to special courts (p. 23). It may be that 
the inaccuracy is based on the actual practice of the judges who are not infre- 
quently quite careless in their treatment of the constitution or stature under 
which they are supposed to operate. For the social worker in ordinary practice 
such inaccuracies are unimportant. In general, the statements are correct and 
the whole presentation useful. 

S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


University of Chicago 
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b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 
c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 
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d) The Church and Religion 


433- Die libidindse Struktur des kriminellen Psychopathen [The Libidinal Structure 
of Criminal Psychopaths].—If we adhere to the psychoanalytic principle that neurosis 
is an expression of sexuality, then an examination of literary criminal characters, such 
as Don Juan, may enlighten us as to the criminal psychopath’s libidinal structure. 
Bisexual components are universally present in criminal psychopaths. A knowledge 
of the fixation points is necessary for possible therapy.—Fritz Wittels, Internationale 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse, XXIII (1937), 360-75. (IIa, Va.) J. F.S. 


434. Uber einige unbewuszte Komponenten beim Mord [Some Unconscious Com- 
ponents in Murder].—Only after Freud had demonstrated that all acts which were 
formerly ascribed to chance are, to the contrary, strictly determined and had described 
the extent of the free will in his Psychopathology of Everyday Life, did criminology, ap- 
parently to its own benefit, ally its interests with those of medical psychology. Cases of 
mentally diseased murderers which have come under psychoanalytical observation gen- 
_ erally lead to the discovery that psychotically motivated murders are equivalent to 
suicide, inasmuch as the murderers discover and kill in another person the forbidden and 
hated part of their own instincts. A schizophrenic murder constitutes a preliminary 
stage of swallowing the victim, an intention which is realized unconsciously. Since in the 
earliest phase of the ego-object relationship the victim is also the representative of the 
murderer, this particular element seems to give a psychotic murder the quality of a 
suicide. This is intimated by the case of a schizophrenic who, to escape from his own 
Oedipus conflicts, did not commit suicide but instead murdered his friend.—Philip R. 
mr’ I ree Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse, XXIII (1937), 527-35. (Va, 

Ta.) L. W. S. 


t Since the editors are trying to bring up to date the abstracting of significant articles 
since the termination of the Social Science Abstracts, occasionally there will be abstracts 
of articles published several years ago. 
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435- Note préliminaire sur les ‘‘psychonévroses de néo-responsabilité” [ Prelimi- 
nary Note on the ‘‘Psychoses of New Responsibility”’].—The differentiation between 
“psychoses of responsibility” and “‘psychoneuroses of new responsibility” is based on 
studies of mental troubles in persons who had been elevated to positions of union dele- 
gates and to new responsibility during sit-down strikes. The precise definition of the 
term adds the prefix “‘neo” because it implies entirely new and unaccustomed, rather 
than merely greater, responsibility for the individual. This mental trouble may occur 
with promotion or with increased family duties and is often associated with some great 

ial upheaval or disturbance.—Gaston Ferdiére Annales medico-psychologiques, XV 
(1940), 260-64. (Va.) C. A. H. 


436. Palaephrenia: A Re-evaluation of the Concept of Schizophrenia.—A functional 
classificatory system of mental disorders will either discard schizophrenia as a class or 
will segregate sharply those entities which constitute a legitimate genus. Schizophrenics’ 
thought-processes are similar to those of children and primitives. These processes are 
a regression to an earlier type of thinking, possibly that used by civilized man before he 
developed his present complex culture. Psychological tests of schizophrenics show 
impairment of conceptual iichine—< regression from abstract to concrete thought. 
The term “palaephrenia” is to be used to include those cases of simple schizophrenia 
which give symptoms or a history of archaic thought —Raymond L. Osborne, Journal 
of Mental Science, LXXXVI (1940), 1078-85. (IIa.) J. F. S. 


437. Utilisation de l’anthropometrie militaire [Use of Military Anthropometry].— 
Results of anthropometry in Italy, Sweden, Poland, Germany, Switzerland, Bulgaria, 
and Czechoslovakia indicate that rigorous social conditions produce a shorter stature 
and a smaller thorax. Taller persons are found in regions having higher average 
temperature, probably because warmer regions produce more fertile growth. Caution 
is to be exercised in — groups for study because of possible migration from the 
original locale. Tests should include conscript groups to give a normal spread, and 
= groupings should be avoided as points of reference—J. Auerhan, Bulletin de 

"Institut international de statistique, XX VII (1935), 144-58. (Ic, IVb.) C. A. H. 


438. Le Réle de la confession et de la nationalité (langue maternelle) dans la sta- 
tistique du mouvement de la population [The Role of Religion and Nationality (as De- 
termined by the Mother-Tongue) in Statistics of the Movement of Population].—The 
permanent office of the International Institute of Statistics has collected statistics of 
the movements of populations in those countries which have organized statistical 
services. In 1929 the Institute published Indications on Actual Organization of Statistics 
of the Civil State in Various Countries, a monograph which gives both the adminis- 
trative organization of the statistics of the movement of population and the field 
embraced in the study of demographic phenomena. Except for certain gaps, sex, 

, and position in the family are accurately registered. However, most of the coun- 
tries neglect religion and nationality in their questionnaires. Countries with populations 
homogeneous as to religion and nationality attach little importance to such items, but 
there are many countries with one nationality and several religions, or vice versa. Only 
fifteen countries (including the states of the German Reich) register religion, and only 
nine publish nationality statistics. Hungary has published both since 1925. Prussia has 
published both for a long time, but in her case uncertainty results from the fact that a 
person can declare two mother-tongues (nationalities). Countries like Switzerland and 
Belgium, inhabited by two or more peoples differing widely, should be interested suffi- 
ciently in the natural development of these peoples to have adequate national statistics. 
Since both science and administration need statistics on religion and nationality, regis- 
tration of these two items is desirable in all statistics of the movement of population.— 
A. Kovacs, Bulletin de I’ Institut international de statistique, XXVIII (1935), 560-60. 
(IVa.) E. W.N. 
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439. Optimismo y pesimismo [Optimism and Pessimism].—To be an optimist or a 
pessimist depends not only on the individual temperament but also on the social factor, 
up to now neglected. There are in history periods of time in which optimism or pessi- 
mism has been dominant. As a conception of life and of behavior, they appear in history 
in a generic way, i.e., they include a whole class, a people, or a period. In times of 
decadence, anarchy, and lack of orientation, pessimism is dominant. In those times 
characterized by order and organization, optimism is prevalent. Optimism may be con- 
structive or contemplative. Constructive optimism wants to e the world better. 
Contemplative optimism makes efforts to keep life on the same level and without im- 

rovement. Indifferent pessimism may be the total renunciation of ideals, or it may 
& frivolous, taking the foe of a false and noisy joy. Races and peoples have a natural 
predisposition to take life in a certain way, but in Western civilization these two atti- 
tudes follow each other and are an essential part of their historical period —René 
Barragan, Revista mexicana de sociologia, II (1940), 45-47. (Ia.) F. M. N. de C. 


440. Ensayo sobre el alcoholismo entre las razas indigenas de Mexico [Essay on 
Alcoholism in the Indigenous Races of Mexico].—Several circumstances should be con- 
sidered in the study of alcoholism: (a) the influence of the physical environment such as 
climate, quality of the water supply, and existence of certain plants that can be utilized 
in the preparation of alcoholic beverages; (b) the economic influence, a standard of living 
that is too high, as in booms, or too low; (c) social influences, such as celebrations, feasts, 
religious practices, payment of salary with alcoholic beverages, lack of official control 
and regulation, groups occupying a subordinate social and cultural position, etc. In pre- 
colonial times alcoholism was not an important problem because of (a) the poor indus- 
trial equipment for the production of alcoholic drinks; (b) poor means of communication 
between the centers of production and the consumers; and (c) the rigorous penalties 
against drunkenness. In colonial times the problem of alcoholism began to increase in 
gravity. The circumstances that contributed to it were the following: (@) once the 
Indian chiefs lost their authority, the laws against drunkenness were forgotten; (b) the 
psychological factor created by the loss of social status; (c) poverty; (d) the develo 
ment of agriculture brought about by the new technology and the resulting rise in the 
production of alcoholic drinks; and (e) the development of the production of alcoholic 
drinks by the Spaniards for the sake of economic profit. A study of the effects of 
alcoholism on the economy of the Indians led to the following conclusions: (@) 60 per 
cent of the adult Indians take alcoholic drinks; (6) drunkenness is more common in the 
male, than in the female Indian; (c) the Indians used to give alcoholic drinks to chil- 
dren; (d) the great number of religious feasts favors alcoholism among the Indians; 
(e) the making of alcoholic beverages in the home, the poverty, the lack of education 
and amusements, favor the habit of drinking; ({) the expense of alcoholic drinks amounts 
to more than 50 per cent of the family budget; (g) alcoholism is a factor in criminality 
among the Indians; (4) the economi~ situation of the Indians is rendered worse by local 
authorities by the imposition of fines on the intoxicated Indian; (7) in spite of the law, 
payment of part of salary in alcoholic beverages is frequently made.—Lucio Mendieta 
y Nufiez, Revista mexicana de sociologia, I (1939), 77-93. (Va, b.) F. M. N. de C. 


441. Alcoholismo y delincuencia [Alcoholism and Delinquency].—This study, based 
on the observations made on 28,634 men and 4,568 women arrested as delinquents in 
the Distrito Federal (Mexico) from 1932 to 1935, concerns itself with the relationship 
between the different kinds of crimes and the state of drunkenness of the delinquent. 
The statistical study of the data yielded the following conclusions: (a) there is a sig- 
nificant relationship between the grade of intoxication and the kind of crime; (b) the 
relationship seems to be more pronounced in women than in men; (c) intoxication is 
observable in crimes against persons; and (d) the crimes against property are independ- 
ent of intoxication.—A. Q. Cuaron, Revista mexicana de sociologia, II (1940), 41-53. 
(Va, 6.) F. M. N. de C. 
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442. A distribuicéo espacial das classes e racas na Baia [Class and Race: Spatial 
Distribution in Baia|.—The city of Baia is located on a plateau about three hundred feet 
high and crossed by several valleys formed by erosion. The physiography of the region 
seems to be of importance in the cultural life of Baia. In general, the class distribution 
of the population and, to a certain extent, the ethnic division follow closely the pattern 
of the landscape. Along the ridges are the main streets and the principal means of trans- 
portation. Their height, the fresh breeze off the sea, and the convenience of transpor- 
tation made those ridges the residential area of the higher classes. The valleys, where 
the lower classes live, offer a less healthful, less convenient, and less expensive living 
place. The social barriers between the poor of the valleys and the rich of the ridges are 
great and difficult to cut across. This could be foreseen in a society with an aristocratic 
tradition where the superior circles, who have always considered family relations and 
good manners as class indexes, still have a certain contempt for manual work. Al- 
though, in general, the rather simple pattern in which the ridges and the valleys are 
shown as contrasting residential areas is characteristic of the whole city, it sometimes 
presents small variations. Segregation in economic and educational classes, with some 
important exceptions, follows the line of color differences of the population. The whites 
and the light mulattoes inhabit the more healthful and more expensive high part of the 
city, while the Negroes and the darker mulattoes generally dwell in the less expensive 
lower part of the city. Color and class tend to coincide. Such a situation seems to be 
due more to historical factors than to a deliberate racial segregation in order to main- 
tain race or class distinctions. The residential pattern suggests a society of free com- 

tition and gradual development, during which the European settled in the ridges and 
eft to the African and his descendants the less desirable areas. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in the so-called intermediate residential areas, where the houses of those who 
are rising from the lower classes meet the houses of the people of the higher classes, both 
the dark and the white part of the population meet and mingle in an intimate residential 
proximity. Occasionally a Negro may live in the area of the higher classes without in- 
convenience. On the other hand, white people of the lower classes live in the valley with 
the darker part of the population, partaking of the same life and of the same body of 
common ideas and sentiments. Although class and geographic division tend to cor- 
respond approximately to the color scheme of the population, there are some important 
exceptions that show class rather than caste as a basis of the social organization.— 
Donald Pierson, Revista de arquivo municipal de SGo Paulo, LXXIII (1941), 39-50. 
(IIIb, c; IVb.) F. M. N. de C. 


443. Influence des événements de guerre sur les psychopathies [The Effect of a 
War Situation on Psychopathic Cases].—It would seem reasonable to assume that 
catastrophic occurrences, through the intensity of the emotions they excite and the 
psychological confusion they induce, would augment the incidence of psychoses. With a 
number of women patients, who respond to psychical and physical stimuli more readily, 
an investigation was carried on to determine (1) the percentage and nature of psycho- 
pathic cases directly resulting from war events; (2) the nature and percentage of such 
cases colored by the war situation; and (3) the effect of the war upon the mental state 
and behavior of patients previously hospitalized. Of eighty-two admissions since Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, only one was clearly attributable to war events. This case evidenced 
through the shock of war a release of underlying tensions complicated by metabolic 
perturbations, approaching menopause, and a highly sensitive nature. In only four of 
these cases was there any coloring of dreams or ideas with circumstances of war. Like- 
wise, among the thousand patients hospitalized prior to the war, scarcely twenty were 
observed to be temporarily excited by news of the daily war events. Agitation resulting 
from sirens and antiaircraft guns ceased immediately with the cause. In some cases 
integration of war events in the psychosis might be supposed to occur with passage of 
time, but a longer period than the three months of observation would be necessary to 
verify this. With combatants the war situation seems to act as a releasing agent rather 
than as basic cause. War events must fall upon a proper psychological substratum to 
culminate in psychosis. We may conclude that, with the civil population, war events 
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account for an insignificant proportion in the etiology of psychopathics. As for the re- 
action upon mental cases already hospitalized, with latent emotional cases there may be 
a rousing and disequilibrium of emotions; with emotionally unstable cases there may be 
increased agitation; with those extremely suggestible the war situation may color 
delirious ideas. With other cases, war events may at length impinge upon and be in- 
tegrated in the expressions of mental aberration. In all cases, however, the war situation 
itself is effective only upon a substratum of psychic instability —M. P. Chatagnon and 
S. Jouannais, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCVII (1939), 610-17. (IIa, Va.) 
E. K. W. 


444. Psychose de civilisation [Psychosis of Civilization]—Contact between two 
civilizations may produce a conflict, the source of which lies in the divergent modes of 
life which press upon the individual and which he may be unable to reconcile. Such is 
the case of. a Moroccan youth of nineteen, Mohamed, who attempted suicide. In the 
course of his treatment he was found to be both melancholic and desirous of transform- 
ing mankind. The crux of Mohamed’s problem was revealed in the conflict between his 
daily life in French schools (involving contact with French classmates, the learning of 
religious tolerance, the freedom of European women, etc.) and the patriarchal, strictly 
religious, and polygamous home to which he returned each evening. To avoid such an 
outcome for French colonials it is recommended that only those be called for instruction 
in French schools who are capable of reconciling the divergent roles they may be called 
upon to assume by differing cultures—A. Donnadieu, Annales médico-psychologiques, 
XCVII (1939), 30-37. (IIa, Va.) E. K. W. 


445. The Incidence of Mental Disorder.—An estimate of the incidence of menta 
disorder is of importance both in itself and as a standard against which to measure the 
incidence in special psychiatric or social groups. Studies by Bleuler, Bruger, and others 
are inconclusive because of the probability of sampling errors. A first effort at such an 
investigation, using as subjects one hundred patients in King’s College Hospital, proved 
unsatisfactory, since the patients were of a poor class and unintelligent and the informa- 
tion they provided was equivocal. It did indicate, however, a striking prevalence of 
minor but sometimes disabling psychiatric abnormalities. A second attempt was made 
through analysis of the official summary of all admissions to institutions under the Board 
of Control during 1932. The mental disorders revealed in this report, classified by age 
groups and applied to the population of England and Wales for that age in 1932, yield 
the incidence rate. The incidence rate in any year multiplied by the number expected to 
survive that year gives the number that may expect a first mental illness. These expec- 
tations are cumulative and may be summed. For a group of males or females of a given 
age, the number that may be expected to have had an illness requiring admission to a 
mental hospital may be calculated by multiplying the number of individuals by the sum 
of all the incidence rates for that sex for each year of age up to the given age.—Elliot 
Slater, Annals of Eugenics, VI (1934-35), 172-86. (Ic, IVa, Va.) E. K. W. 
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welfare, especially in relation to the depression, by the former head of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

ApLER, Mortmer J. A Dialectic of Morals. Notre Dame, Ind.: Review of Politics, 
University of Notre Dame, 1941. Pp. x+117. $1.80. A series of arguments against 
those who say that moral principles are conventions. 

ANDERSON, W. A. Farmers in the Farm Bureau: A Study in Cortland and Otsego Coun- 
ties, New York. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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Best, Harry. The Soviet Experiment. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1941. Pp. vii+ 
120. $1.25. A survey for the college student and for the man in the street of what 
has taken place in the Soviet Union in the light of its underlying social philosophy. 

CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM HENRY. The World’s Iron Age. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1941. Pp. viiit+-402. $3.00. An analysis of the collapse of the liberal civilization of 
the nineteenth century and of its twentieth-century challengers—fascism and com- 
munism—with a prospect of the future, by the correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Cuapin, F. Stuart, Jr. Communities for Living. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1941. Pp. ix+56. Prepared for the Advisory Panel on Regional Materials of In- 
struction for the Tennessee Valley. A popular presentation of community planning 
for use of schools and citizens. 


Crocco, ANTONIO, and PALMER, CARROLL E. The Hearing of School Children: A Statis- 
tical Study of Audiometric and Clinical Records. Washington, D.C.: Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, National Research Council, 1941. Pp. v+77. $1.00. 

Co.uins, Henry HILt, Jr. America’s Own Refugees: Our 4,000,000 Homeless Migrants. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 323. $3.00. Based in the 
main on testimony at the hearings of the Congressional Committee on Interstate Mi- 
gration of Destitute Citizens. 

DULEBOHN, GEORGE Roscoe. Principles of Foreign Policy under the Cleveland Adminis- 
trations. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. vi+102. A 
Ph.D. thesis on the cardinal principles of President Cleveland in conducting our 
foreign relations, viz., the promotion of national security and economic growth. 

Evxin, A. P. Our Opinions and the National Effort. Australasian Medical Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 1941. Pp. 80. A series of recordings of opinions by observers in New South 
Wales, involving 400 individuals of various age groups, and of the reflections of 
various groups as recorded by 20 observers. 

EZEKIEL, MorpEcal. Methods of Correlation Analysis. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1941. Pp. xix+531. $5.00. A second edition, extensively revised—intended for 
classroom use and individual study. 

Frrepricu, Cart J. Constitutional Government and Democracy. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1941. Pp. xix+695. $4.00. The development of democratic ideals under con- 
stitutional government, representing a revision of the author’s Constitutional Govern- 
ment and Politics. 
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GLEaSON, Exiza Atkins. The Southern Negro and the Public Library. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xvi+218. $2.50. A study of library service to Ne- 
groes in thirteen southern states where segregation of service prevails. 

HELLEBERG, Victor E. The Social Self. Lawrence, Kan.: Victor E. Helleberg, 1941. 
Pp. x+116. An analysis of the self in terms of the views of John Dewey and George 
Mead. 

Houzmncer, Kart J., and HARMAN, Harry H. Factor Analysis: A Synthesis of Factorial 
Methods. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xii+417. $5.00. An ex- 

sition of various procedures in factor analysis, with examples from psychology, 
iometry, and political science. 

Kapp, Kart W. The League of Nations and Raw Materials, 1919-1939. (‘Geneva Stud- 
ies,” Vol. XII, No. 3 [Sept. 17, 1941].) Geneva: Geneva Research Centre, 1941. Pp. 
64. $0.40. An account of the deliberations and actions of the League with reference 
to the question of raw materials. 


KENDALL, WILLMOORE. John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority-Rule. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1941. Pp. 141. $2.00. 

KNOTT, VIRGINIA BERGSTRESSER. Physical Measurement of Young Children. Iowa City: 
University of Iowa Press, 1941. Pp. 99. $1.00. 


Korzysski, ALFRED. Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems 
and General Semantics. New York: International Non-Aristotelian Library Publish- 
ing Co., 1941. Pp. Ixxi+806. $6.00. A second edition of a work published in 1933, 
with a new introduction and bibliography. 


Kosuuk, RutH PEearson. Social Influences Affecting the Behavior of Young Children. 
(“Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, National Research 
Council,” Vol. VI, No. 2, Serial No. 28.) Washington, D.C.: Society for Research in 
Child Development, National Research Council, 1941. Pp. iii+-71. $1.00. An an- 
notated bibliography of pertinent publications appearing from 1925 to August, 1940. 
Preceded by a discussion of the main trends in research and opinion on the subject. 

Laves, WALTER H.C. (ed.). Inter-American Solidarity. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. Pp. xiii+-228. $1.50. The lectures of the Harris Foundation for 1941 
on” t Have the Americas in Common,” ‘‘Hemisphere Defense,” ‘‘Inter-Ameri- 
can Trade and Financia] Problems,” ‘‘Raw Materials,” ‘‘Canada,” “Cultural Rela- 
tions and Pan-Americanism.” 


Ler, Irvine J. Language Habitsin Human Affairs. New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. 
Pp xxvii+278. $1.25. A readable and lively treatment designed to show the errors 
and difficulties in thinking that arise through faulty language usage and habits. 


Levy, RutH Jacoss. Reductions in Recidivism through Therapy. New York: Ruttle, 
Shaw & Wetherill, Inc. (orders to Dr. Ruth J. Levy, 3018 East 125th Street, Seattle, 
Wash.), 1941. Pp. 143. $1.50. Comparison of an experimental and of a control 
group in a study of the effect of therapy upon delinquency. 


LEYBURN, JAMES G. The Haitian People. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1941. Pp. viiit+342. $4.00. A natural history of the people and institutions of Haiti, 
treated under headings of Caste and Class, Religion, Sex Relations and Home Life, 
Politics and Economics. 


McGrecor, JouN C. Southwestern Archaeology. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1941. Pp. x+403. $5.00. A general, well-illustrated book with a methodological and 
historical introduction. The main body of the book describes various cultures and 
periods in turn, followed by a summary chapter. Extensive bibliography. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING Boarp. Research—a National Resource. (III. Busi- 
ness Research.) Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office. Pp. 
x+70. $0.20. Co-ordinate with the report on the “Relation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to Research” and the report on “‘Industrial Research” which dealt largely with 
natural science, this volume gives a descriptive analysis of business research—its 
methods, facilities, organization, application of results, dissemination of information, 
and opportunities for research personnel in thirty-three concerns. 
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PARKINSON, J. E. (ed.). Canadian War Economics. Toronto, Can.: University of Toron- 
to Press, 1941. Pp. vit+-191. $1.75. Aseries of papers by Canadian scholars. Among 
the subjects treated are munitions and supply, finance, control of prices and of 
foreign exchange, the standard of living and labor. 


Rope, FREDERICK T. Opinion Conflictand School Support. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. viii+-164. $2.00. Considers 
public opinion as a force affecting education, summarizes research methods, and, by 
describing a study conducted in a large American city, shows how to adopt for public 
school use the technique of opinion polling. 


RostEeN, Leo C. Hollywood the Movie Colony: The Movie Makers. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1941. Pp. x +436. $4.00. A major study based on research done 
by a political scientist with the advice of several other social scientists. Part I de- 
scribes the life of people in the movie colony; Part II, the movie-makers. 


Warp, Harotp (ed.). New Worlds in Science: An Anthology. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co., 1941. Pp. 670. A collection of essays, by a group of eminent con- 
temporary scientists, which reveals the strides of modern science and its im- 
portant impact on life. Addressed to both popular and scientific readers. 

WHITING, JOHN W. M. Becoming a Kwoma: Teaching and Learning in a New Guinea 
Tribe. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941.:Pp. xix+226. $2.75. Considers 
how children learn customs, how parents teach children to behave properly, and how 
a child is taught unrealistic beliefs. 

WHITNEY, ALBERT W. Men and the Motor Car—Revised. New York: National Con- 
servation Bureau, 1941. Pp. xi+287. A revision of a volume which has been used as 
a textbook in ‘‘driver education” in many high schools. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


This number of the Journal, ‘Recent Social 
Changes,” is conceived of by the editors as 
bringing up to date the 1933 publication, 
Recent Social Trends. In developing this issue 
the editors have been fortunate in securing the 
assistance of William Fielding Ogburn. Profes- 
sor Ogburn, the editor of the volume, Recent 
Social Trends, consented to act in a similar 
capacity for the “Recent Social Changes”’ issue 
of the Journal. The article by Dr. Ogburn en- 
titled “Our Times” is a summary of the social 
changes of the last decade, including two of the 
great crises of our era, the prolonged depression, 
and the beginning of World War II. Dr. Og- 
burn, professor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago, has made a number of distinguished 
contributions to the analysis of social change. 


Philip M. Hauser, assistant chief statistician 
for population of the United States Census 
Bureau, deals with the basic subject of ““Popu- 
lation.” In his treatment Dr. Hauser shows that 
while some population phenomena of the decade 
of the 1930’s were directly related to the busi- 
ness cycle, others, such as changes in regard to 
the sex, age, and color composition of the na- 
tion as a whole, seemed to be more closely re- 
lated to long-time trends than to the events of 
the decade. 


The article on “Urban Communities”’ is con- 
tributed by Professor Louis Wirth of the De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Chicago. 
Dr. Wirth, a member of the Committee on 
Urbanism of the National Resources Planning 
Board, is a specialist in the phenomena of urban 
life. In this significant paper he points out that 
the decade from 1930-40 seems to have marked 
the end of the uninterrupted growth of cities 


Along with the numerous changes in urban 
life which distinguished the era of the 1930’s 
there were a number of changes in rural life 
which were so important that they have been 
said to constitute an agricultural or rural revolu- 
tion. Carl C. Taylor, chief of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, is well qualified to 


‘report on these changes. In his analysis of 


“Rural Life’ he indicates that along with an 
increase in the economic and social stratifica- 
tion of the American farmer there has come an 
increasing realization on the part of rural peo- 
ple of their role in the larger American society. 


Charles S. Johnson’s succinct paper on “The 
Negro” indicates the effect of the depression, 
the New Deal, and the war emergency upon the 
Negro population. It is Dr. Johnson’s belief 
that the future economic, social, and political 
status of the Negro may be as profoundly affect- 
ed by the present war in the Pacific as it has 
been in the past by the economic fortunes of our 
nation. Dr. Johnson is professor of sociology at 
Fisk University. 


Meyer F. Nimkoff, of Bucknell University, 
who is one of the contemporary experts in the 
field of the family, contributes the article deal- 
ing with that topic. Dr. Nimkoff indicates the 
changes which occurred in the last decade in 
the various functions of the family. From his 
analysis it would seem that the basic family 
trends of preceding decades were continued 
during the 1930’s with but few exceptions. 


Changes in “Education” are reported by 
Charles H. Judd, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, and member 
of the Science Committee of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. In his article Dr. Judd 
deals with the important changes in the role of 
the federal government in its relation to educa- 
tion, as well as with the drastic reforms in edu- 
cational curricula which occurred during the 
1930'S. 


Hornell Hart in his discussion of “Religion” 
shows that although interest in the traditional 
and institutional phases of religion has de- 
clined there has been an increase of interest in 
its ethical phases. Professor Hart also states 
that, in general, religious attitudes have shown 
a marked trend toward increasing liberalism. 
Professor Hart is a member of the staff of the 
department of sociology at Duke University. 


In the article on “Crime” Thorsten Sellin 
indicates the changes in the pattern of crime 
which resulted from the depression and the 
elimination of prohibition. Dr. Sellin points 
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out that during the last decade the basic sta- 
tistical data dealing with crime have been great- 
ly improved, thus facilitating the analysis of 
criminal trends. Professor Sellin, professor of 
sociology at the University of Pennsylvania, is 
editor of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 


Douglas Waples, of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, discusses 
the topic of “Communications.” On the basis 
of his findings, Professor Waples states that it 
would seem that the most widely diffused com- 
munications have probably tended to retard 
rather than accelerate social change. It is his 
belief, too, that perhaps the most significant 
changes in communications during our times 
are now just beginning in the co-ordination of 
the mediums of communication as weapons of 
total war. 


In “Low-Income Classes” R. Clyde White, 
professor of social service administration at the 
University of Chicago, assembles some of the 
existing evidence in regard to the changes in 
the low-income groups of our population. Pro- 
fessor White demonstrates that more than half 
the families and single individuals of the United 
States were receiving incomes in the 1930's 
which, on the average, were insufficient to pay 
their costs of living. It would appear from his 
findings that by the end of the decade there 
was a definite improvement in the conditions of 
life of the low-income group. 


The decade beginning with 1930 was marked 
by a tremendous growth of unionism accompa- 
nied by a cleavage in the organized labor move- 
ment into industrial and craft unions. In his 
paper on “Labor” Royal E. Montgomery, of 
Cornell University, analyzes the effects of the 
depression and of a changing government 
policy upon labor. 


According to Gardiner C. Means the 1930’s 
may be described as an era in which the break- 
down of the laissez faire system became ap- 
parent. In “Economic Institutions” he points 
out that the present world-situation will make 
laissez faire more and more unworkable and in- 
crease the trend toward economic planning. 


Mr. Means, a member of the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the National Resources Planning 
Board, is now on leave from the Bureau of 
the Budget. 


Perhaps the most profound changes of the 
last decade have occurred in the functions of 
government. These changes are summarized 
and analyzed in the paper on ““Government”’ by 
Harvey C. Mansfield, assistant professor of gov- 
ernment at Yale University. Dr. Mansfield is 
at present with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 


The final article in this issue deals with re- 
cent changes in “Customs and Mores.” The 
article, contributed by Dr. Margaret Mead, of 
the American Museum of Natural History, pre- 
sents the views of one of America’s outstand- 
ing cultural anthropologists. According to Dr. 
Mead the last decade has been characterized by 
a lower level of group expectations and a de- 
valuation on the part of Americans of their pres- 
ent and future. The central problem of our 
country according to Dr. Mead would seem to 
be whether or not its citizens can regain their 
sense of international initiative. 


In the July Issue’ 


Industry and the Community 
Conrad M. Arensberg 


Recent Discussion regarding Social Psychology 
L. L. Bernard 


Urbanization and Fertility......... A. J. Jaffe 


Mental Disorders in Cities 
Clarence W. Schroeder 
Personality Disorders and Spatial Mobility 
Christopher Tietze, Paul Lemkau, and 
Marcia Cooper 


The Prediction of Personal Adjustment: A Sym- 
posium 
Criticisms by Harold Hotelling and Pitirim 
A. Sorokin 
With Rejoinders 


t Subject to revision. 


YANKEE CITY SERIES 


Edited by W. LLOYD WARNER and PAUL S. LUNT 


This is an anthropological study of every aspect of the life of a modern New Eng- 
land community. The six volume series will, when completed, report on ten years’ 
research by a large staff of social anthropologists from Harvard and Chicago Uni- 
versities. Two volumes are now available: 


Vol. I-THE SOCIAL LIFE OF A MODERN COMMUNITY 
Presents a new interpretation of American life, and shows how most of the 


social behavior is highly influenced by class factors. 


$4.00 


Vol. I—THE STATUS SYSTEM OF A MODERN COMMUNITY 


Concerned with the various interrelations of the six social classes. Believed 
to be the first analysis of its kind of any society, primitive or modern, on a 


comparable scale. 


$4.00 


SUN CHIEF 
The Autobiography of a Hopi Indian 


Edited by LEo W. Smumons 


“T rank the volume as one of the most valu- 
able ethnographic documents we shall be 
able to use in the scientific theory of culture.” 
Bronislaw Malinowski 


“T believe that asa life history study it is with- 
out question one of the very best accounts that 
has ever been written about a member of a 
primitive or preliterate group.” Fred Eggan 


$4.25 


MODERN DEMOCRACY 
Cart L. BECKER 


“The author combines the historian’s mas- 
tery of fact with the insight of the philosopher 
and the skill of the literary artist in the eluci- 
dation of his problem.” John M. Mecklin 
in The American Journal of Sociology 


$2.00 


SMOKE FROM THEIR FIRES 
The Life History of a Kwakiutl Chief 


CLELLAN S. Forp 


“T believe it one of the best in this class. .... 
It not only gives the life history of a highly 
intelligent Kwakiutl individual from the 
cradle almost to the grave, but it also pre- 
sents a complete sketch of the indigenous 
culture as seen through the eyes of the in- 
formant.” Edwin M. Loeb in the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 
$3.00 


BECOMING A KWOMA 
Joun W. M. 
“Anthropologists and sociologists alike will 
find this work extremely valuable for its 
contributions on primitive child training, as 
well as an example of research technique to 
show how culture is transmitted by a social 

process.” Sociology and Social Research 


$2.75 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven 
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NEW BOOKS 


Handbook of Sociology 
by E. B. REUTER 


“One of the most useful teaching aids in 
sociology that has appeared in a decade’’— 
J. O. Hertzler, U. of Neb. “A decided treas- 
ure, not only for the student, but likewise 
for the eadieas—~-hedion S. Emig, U. of 
Me. “By all odds the most lucid and intel- 
ligent of the available aids for students’’— 
L. H. Jenks, Wellesley. ““The most useful 
book in my teaching library’ —John Lobb, 
Mt. Holyoke. ‘‘Indispensable’’—Earl F. 
Young, U. of S. Cal. Cloth. Price $1.25 


The Negro Caravan 


“One of the finest pieces of work I have 
seen. I want to join a good many others in 
recording great satisfaction that such a 
source book can itself also be made a dis- 
tinctive literary contribution to the whole 
field” —Howard W. Odum, U. of N.C. 
great book’’—N.Y. Times; Sat. Review 
of Lit..... 1082 pages of writings by 
American Negroes from Douglass to Rich- 
ard Wright, edited by Sterling Brown, A. P. 
Davis, and U. Lee. Price $3.25 


“The Polish Peasant” 
One Volume Condensed Edition 


The famous work by Thomas and Znaniec- 
ki, condensed into one large volume, by 
Henry Ozanne. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Willard Waller. Completely in- 
dexed. To be published September. 

Probably $3.75 


Charles Horton Cooley: 


His Life and Social Theories 


BY EDWARD C. JANDY 
Wayne University 


An absorbing and authoritative presenta- 
tion of one of America’s most important 
sociologists by one who has had access to 
the Cooley Journals. To be published in 
May. Probably $3.00 


Waller’s “The Family” 


Revised 


A thorough revision of a work that has been 
recognized as an outstanding text since its 
appearance in 1938. To be published in 
August. Probably $3.50 


DRYDEN PRESS 


103 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Just Published 


DESERT 
SAINTS 


The Mormon 
Frontier in Utah 


By NELS ANDERSON 
Author of Men on the Move 


A book of authentic Mormon history 
by one well qualified to write it. 


Mr. Anderson lived in Utah for more 
than ten years during his early youth, 
and during the eight years when he 
was gathering the material for this 
book he made many trips to Utah. 
He had access to previously unused 
documents of the Mormon church, 
community records, and diaries. He 
was particularly concerned with life 
in the small settlements considerably 
removed from Salt Lake City, where, 
he says, ‘‘ Mormonism flourished in its 
purest form.” 


In this book he tells the story of a 
people’s struggle against persecution, 
their reactions to opposition, and 
their adaptation to a desert envi- 
ronment in which they were forced 
to make their homes. The book gives 
only a brief account of the beginnings 
of the Mormon religion; its deeper 
significance is as American history, of 
concern to all Americans. 


459 pages, 42 illustrations, $ .00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


= 
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An Impressive Record 


253 colleges and universities have adopted 
BABER’S 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By RAY E. BABER 
Professor of Sociology, Pomona College 


McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology 
656 pages, 6X9. $4.00 


a, is a remarkable record for a remarkable book—one of the most brilliant successes 
ever achieved by any sociology text. In the face of such widespread adoption and 
enthusiastic endorsement by teachers throughout the country, there is now little doubt 
that Marriage and the Family is an outstanding textbook on the subject. 


Representative adoptions: 


University of Alabama University of Minnesota 
University of California New York University 

University of Colorado University of North Carolina 
College of the City of New York Northwestern University 
Colorado State College Ohio State University 

Columbia University University of Oregon 

Cornell University University of Southern California 
University of Florida University of Tennessee 
University of Illinois University of Washington 
Michigan State College University of Wisconsin 


Typical comments: 
“As to materials selected, style of presentation, and judgment as to relative values of material, this book 
seems to me the best all-around text for college study of the family that has yet been publish 


Professor T. L. Harris, West Virginia University 


“Tt seems to me to cover the subject with unusual completeness, to be thoroughly reliable, and to be free 
from sentimentalism and morbidity.” 
Professor Guy W. Sarvis, Ohio Wesleyan University 


“T think it is without doubt one of the best texts in the field. I like Professor Baber’s style; the book is clearly 
written; and it contains a great deal of useful material.” 
Professor Henry Bowman, Stephens College 


“‘Professor Baber has written a worthwhile textbook .... it is a real addition to the literature of this 
subject.” 
Professor Dwiaut SANDERSON, Cornell University 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 


STATISTICS 915 = f text 
FOR SOCIOLOGISTS 


By MARGARET JARMAN HAGOOD 
University of North Carolina 


THE PURPOSE of this text is two-fold: to afford an understanding and ap- 
preciation of quantitative research methods in order that past and current re- 
searches of others in the field may be comprehended and evaluated; and to 
provide a mastery of the procedures of statistical analysis and especially of 
the interpretation of the results of statistical analysis. 


“This book seems to fulfill a need which has existed for years and provides not 

only an excellent textbook for students, but also a useful reference volume for per- 

sons applying quantitative techniques to problems in sociological research. One 

of the outstanding features is the excellent job it does in relating statistical theory 
to practical research problems.” 

Leon E. Truespate, Chief Statistician for Population, 

Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


Now published by HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
for RBYNAL & HITCHCOCK 


AN _ IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


R. M. MacIVER 
SOCIAL CAUSATION 


A fundamental contribution which makes possible an approach to social 
change which is not merely descriptive but which really attacks the central 
problem of how to understand and to interpret such change. Illustrates 
principles with specific applications to crime, unemployment, birth-rate, 
the rise of Fascism, changes in the capitalistic system, etc. 


$3.50, subject to discount 


TANNENBAUM: Crime and the Community 


A sound interpretation of up-to-date theories and practices. Known for 
its broad and stimulating approach. $3.40, subject to discouny 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New Cuicaco Lonpon Atianta Datitas Cotumsus San Francisco Toronto 
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Survey of SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By MARION B. SMITH 


THIS new text gives the beginning student in the social sciences a foundation 
of knowledge and understanding that will be invaluable to him as preparation 
for further courses or as a terminal survey of the field. Believing that an under- 
standing of society is an essential prerequisite to the solving of social problems, 
the author first offers a brief treatment of the evolution of man and the de- 
velopment of modern society; he next gives a more detailed picture of existing 
social institutions—domestic, educational, recreational, religious, health, 
aesthetic, economic, political; he concludes with a summary discussion of cul- 
ture change. Preview paragraphs which introduce the chapters, questions 
for discussion, bibliographies, and many striking illustrations furnish useful 


study aids. Ready in May 


SOCIOLOGY 


By WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
and M. F. NIMKOFF 


Ogburn and Nimkoff’s Sociology is designed for the general college student who 
would become a leader of opinion and action in his community. Such a pur- 
pose, however, in no way detracts from the book as an introduction to the 
advanced work needed by those who would specialize in sociology. Its com- 
prehensiveness, its social-analysis method, and its student study-aids, adapt 
it for successful class use. Most important of all, teachers state that it does not 
confuse the student. It supports sociological theory with facts; it makes 
positive, clear-cut statements which give students no chance to miss the point. 
The generous use of pictures, graphs, charts, and tables makes the presenta- 
tion more concrete and vivid. Over 350 universities, colleges, junior colleges 
and teachers colleges introduced the book within sixteen months of publica- 


tion. 935 pp. Illustrated. $3.75 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York + Chicago Dallas + Atlanta Sam Francisco 
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A new book by Ernest R. Mowrer 


DISORGANIZATION 
PERSONAL and SOCIAL 


Mowrer's new book is closely reasoned and systematic, covers 
the major problems of personal and social disorganization 
from the point of view of social psychology, employs a large 
amount of original statistical data. Social disorganization is 
viewed as the collective aspect of personal disorganization 
and a unified analysis is presented. 


This book does more than describe the symptoms of social dis- 
organization. It deals with the basic causes in family life and 
in the attitudes of society, with the factors determining the 
channels into which the personal disorganization of any indi- 
vidual will find expression, and with the typical lines of per- 
sonality development as they eventuate in the several types of 
disorganized personality. 


Much of the discussion is based on statistical data upon social 
disorganization in Chicago. This material is made available in 
the book, not only in tables, but also through 180 graphs, 
charts, and maps. 


Examination copies will be furnished on request 


About 640 pages $3.75 list 


CHICAGO 


J.B. Lippincott Company 


NEW YORK 
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